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The History of the Maghrib 

An Interpretive Essay 



Introduction 



Why this book? 

A familiar theme in the histories written during the colo- 
nial period is that the Maghrib has been unfortunate: un- 
fortunate in not having recognized the Roman conquest as 
a bringer of civilization, unfortunate in having been forced 
to accept Islam, unfortunate in having undergone the Hila- 
lian invasion, and unfortunate in having served as a base 
for the Ottoman pirates, . , . But might there not be more 
reason to speak of a very different misfortune? That of al- 
ways having had inept historians: geographers with brilliant 
ideas, functionaries with scientific pretensions, soldiers prid- 
ing themselves on their culture, art historians who refuse 
to specialize, and, on a higher level, historians without 
linguistic training or linguists and archeologists without 
historical training. All these historians refer the reader back 
to each other and invoke each other's authority. The con- 
sequence is a conspiracy which puts the most adventurous 
hypotheses into circulation and ultimately imposes them as 
established truths. 1 True, the Maghribi historians have 
served us hardly better: torn between political leaders. 

Full bibliographic data for reference* cited throughout the footnotes 
are given in the bibliography. 

i A clear illustration of this strange habit among historians of defer- 
ring to each other is provided by Jerome Carcopino, who in Le Maroc 
antique (p. 300) justifies his own adventurous hypotheses by referring 
to the "brilliant intuitions" of Cautier. This leads him to write that 
Mas'udi lived in the fourteenth century instead of the tenth (p. 138} 
and that the Kharijite revolt broke out in 657, i.e. before the conquest 
of the Maghrib (p. Sgg). Court ois, who in L.es Vandaies et I'Afrique 
(p. 364) rightly ridicules these "brilliant intuitions,'" nevertheless (p. 
318} pays George Marcais the same kind of respect when he finds it 
convenient. In countless instances an author, in order to support a 
daring conclusion, refers the reader in a note to a work that is itself 
hypothetical in the highest degree: the prehistorians refer the reader 
to the medievalists, the authors of modern history to the historians of 
antiquity, and vice versa ad infinitum. 
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schoolteachers, and imitators of medieval historians, the 
reader can only console himself with the thought that, after 
all, the serene certainty of these men is no more unfounded 
than chat of their adversaries, of whom as it happens they 
are more respectful than they should be. 2 By the very na- 
ture of the available documents, we shall doubtless have to 
put up with such aberrations for a long time to come, since 
to establish a scientific historiography much more is needed 
than abstract criticism. 1 Why then am I writing this book? 
Essentially because my experience as a teacher at an 
American university has convinced me that merely disre- 
garding the colonial literature on the history of the Ma- 
ghrib does not prevent it from exerting a profound in- 
fluence on scholars avid for knowledge but very poorly 
equipped to exercise their own judgment. Theses which 
even their authors present as partial or provisional are 
mistaken by hurried readers for total and definitive conclu- 
sions. American scholars, for the most part young, ignorant 
of Arabic or Berber, interested chiefly in the present, and 
seeing history as no more than a convenient introduction, 
required by the academic curriculum, to studies in sociology 
and political science, tend to overestimate everything writ- 
ten in French, and this is true of not just an isolated few.* 
Consequently it has seemed to me worthwhile to present the 
viewpoint of a Maghribi concerning the history of his own 

2 See Allal al-Fasi. Al-Harakat al-Istiql&liya fi al- Maghrib al-'Arabi, 
and his polemic in the introductory chapter against Ernest Gauticr, 
whom he calls "most learned" ('allama). 

3 This criticism can be leveled against Sahli, in Dccoloniser I'histotre, 
who seems to think that to decolonize history it suffices to demonstrate 
the political presuppositions o£ colonial history. This is undoubtedly a 
necessary step, but it is not sufficient. Though following in Sahli's foot- 
steps, I differ from him insofar as I hope to provide not a radically 
decolonized history but only a "reading" of history. I feel certain that 
at the worst my reading will be no more ideological than that of the 
colonials. 

* E.g. Nickerson, A Short History of North Africa; Gallagher, The 
United States and North Africa; 7. art man, Morocco: Problems of New 
Power; and Barbour, ed., A Survey of Northwest Africa, which is a 
translation of French articles, 
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country, even if I were to provide few new findings and 
differed from the colonial historians only in my way of 
interpreting certain facts. 

But this is not my only reason: even young Maghribis are 
too preoccupied with the present — economics, sociology, 
politics; they look on the study of the past as a largely un- 
profitable investment and leave this task to foreigners with- 
out stopping to ask whether the resulting picture of their 
past may not in the long run shape their present. Taken in 
conjunction with other factors, this helps us to understand 
why the effects of decolonization have been less felt in his- 
tory, especially that of the pre- nineteenth -century past, than 
in other fields. Economists, city planners, geographers, even 
writers and artists have incorporated this essential phenom- 
enon of the mid-twentieth century — the end of the colonial 
empire — into their vision and their methods. Only the his- 
torians of the Maghrib, particularly those dealing with pre- 
modern periods, have in large part escaped this influence. 5 
To be convinced of this one has only to attend one of the 
scholarly congresses periodically held in the Mediterranean 
countries. The Jack of interest on the part of Maghribis is 
assuredly more to blame than the intellectual laziness of 
foreign historians. 

And yet our political experience, once the passions have 
died down, makes us more and more keenly aware of the 
burden which inherited structures and past generations 
have imposed on us. Each day we see more clearly the neces- 
sity of questioning the past concerning the two phenomena 
that haunt our political and intellectual life: our historical 
lag and its conscious compensation, that is, the revolution. 
In the following pages I shall criticize so many foreign his- 
torians so severely that I feel obliged to announce at the 
outset the questions I shall continually be asking of Maghri- 

s The history of black Africa has suffered less in this respect, be- 
cause, having been neglected during the colonial period, it has had 
fewer taboos and prejudices to overcome, It started with deca Ionization 
and so bore its mart from the outset. 
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bi history: what is the extent, the genesis, the anatomy of 
what at a certain moment became a "lag requiring to be 
made good"? 6 

Along with its necessarily pedagogic aspect as a critical 
review of what has already been written, this book will be 
a "reading" of the Maghribi past. Perhaps that wiJl make it 
somewhat uneven; in places the tone will vary, but the 
central question will remain unchanged throughout. It will 
not so much retrace history as such, though this cannot be 
entirely avoided, as attempt to determine what the atti- 
tude of a Maghribi concerned with his future should be 
toward his past as a whole. In a sense this study will con- 
tinue, in a precisely delimited sphere, to describe the con- 
nections between continuity and discontinuity that I have 
sketched elsewhere." Accordingly, the dominant considera- 
tion will be: the Maghribs vis-a-vis their past. 

Jt is very difficult to justify an individual undertaking 
where a joint effort is required. When a genuine institute 
of historical sciences is established in the Maghrib and 
scholars, combining an intimate knowledge of the country 
and local sources with a critical mind and enthusiasm for 
the new perspectives of a global history, succeed in giving 
the history of the Maghrib the new direction for which we 
are all hoping," it will no longer be possible for a historian 

t'Sec Laroui. La Crise des inteltectuels arabes, chapter 5; and "Marx 
and the Intellectual from the Third World," pp. 134(1. 

" Laroui, L'Ideologie arabe contemporaine, pt. 2. 

£ Up until now this has been the role played by julicn in his Hhtoirc 
de t'Afrique du Xord; no one writing on the subject can escape having 
to define hi* attitude toward this book. Its importance must be recog- 
nized, for Maghribis as well as non-Maghribis have long used it as a 
reference work. It is difficult, however, to pronounce judgment on 
Julien's work because of the need to distinguish between the original 
version of the book published in 1931, and the new edition published 
in 1951- It is true that no Maghribi, young or old, can fully appreciate 
the intellectual courage it required for this man, as militant and his- 
torian, to publish such a book at the time when the centenary of the 
capture of Algiers was being celebrated with pomp and circumstance. 
A cursory comparison with a book such as Histoirc et his tor tens de 
I' Algeria (1931), which presents the official point of view, suffices to 
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to operate with the old individualistic methods. In the mean- 
time everyone who is willing to take the risks is entitled to 
question the past with a view to forming a picture of a 
possible future. 

The Idea of the Maghrib 

Any idea that we can open the curtain on the beginnings 
of Maghribi history, that we can pretend to put ourselves 
in the place of the first Maghribis and witness the birth of 
their history by starting, as is usually done, with a descrip- 
tion of the country, its inhabitants, society, etc., is illusory. 
When such an exposition is based on established findings 
it amounts to natural history, and when it is hypothetical, 
as is ordinarily the case, it is fraught with all the ideological 
prejudices of the colonial period. 

show the enormous novelty of JulietVs approach. True, this approach 
is in every way reformist; in the debate that he carries on throughout 
the book with the leading historians of the day— -Csell, Gamier and 
Albertini — he accepts their conclusions and merely tries to prove that 
these same conclusions necessitate a new vision of the future and a 
change in political attitude toward North Africa. But at the time the 
vast majority of nationalist leaders held the same views. Any judgment 
on the Julien of 1931 is necessarily a judgment on Bourguiba, Ferhat 
Abbas, and the Moroccan authors of the reform plan of 1934, and that 
is no small homage to a n on -Maghribi. Be that as it may, history often 
plays tricks on historians, and though the political thinker in Julien 
evolved in pace with events, as an author he clung to his work; he was 
unwilling or unable to rid himself of certain judgments which were 
justified by the situation of the Maghrib before 1939, but which had 
become utterly anachronistic twenty yeaTs later. This was well under- 
stood by the editors of the second edition, who brought the facts up to 
date, but carefully preserved these same obsolete judgments. The two 
editions can rightly be regarded as two different works even though 
they bear the same title; our criticism of the work of Charles Courtois 
and Roger Le Tourneau, our absolute rejection of the ideology that 
inspires them do not seem to us to be incompatible with the great 
friendship we still feel toward Charles -Andre julien, the liberal hu- 
manist and anticolonialist militant who to most of us was a master and 
a friend. Volume 3 of the second edition, to be published under his 
sole responsibility, will undoubtedly help us to form a definitive judg- 
ment on his work as a historian. 
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Indeed, difficulties arise from the very start. What shall 
we call the part of the world we are dealing with: North 
Africa, a term criticized by the geographers; Northwest Af- 
rica, a term that, is geographically more correct but dictated 
by present political considerations; Barbary, a malleable 
term that has undergone varying fortunes since the begin- 
ning of modern times and has finally been abandoned be- 
cause of its political or even racial implications; or finally 
the Maghrib, a vague Arabic term, which even restricted 
by the adjective Arab or Moslem cannot be used in Arabic, 
but is possible in a European language, because then it be- 
comes a foreign word? 5 * Some writers have come to the con- 
clusion that this difficulty indicates the artificial character 
of the undertaking. Still, when we see the sometimes absurd 
aberrations of present Moroccan, Algerian and Tunisian 
historiography, such as raising rival claims to an emperor 
or author, or considering decisions involving territories be- 
yond borders that have not yet been established as relevant 
to foreign policy, 1 ^ we realize that local perspectives are no 
less arbitrary than the overall view. 

The ideal, of course, would be to start with a history of 
historiography; to trace the genesis of the concept of the 
Maghrib and discover how it ultimately took on an objec- 
tive definition. Such an historiographical history, to be sure, 
is no simpler an undertaking than the kind of history that 
claims to center on the historic act itself; it is sometimes 
impossible to folloiv in Us meanders and implications; but 
at least it is honest enough not to conceal the fact that it is 

»The term Maghrib will be used throughout these pages, except 
where the context requires the geographical term North Africa; sim- 
ilarly, the adjective Maghribi will be given preference over all other 
adjectives except where the context makes it necessary to employ the 
adjective Berber, especially in the p re-Islamic period. 

i0 Thc most frequent examples are the Almohade Abd al-Mu'min, 
claimed by both the Algerians and the Moroccans, and the historian 
Ibn Khaldun, claimed by the Algerians, the Moroccans and the Tuni- 
sians, Henri Terrasse considers Almoiavide or Almohade policy in 
Ancialusia as if it were a foreign policy defined by the canons of nine- 
teenth-century diplomacy. 

8 
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itself the prisoner of a certain history and that it has no 
claim to permanence or exclusivity. 

I have decided, nevertheless, not to adhere strictly to this 
program, chiefly because it is premature, but my chosen 
plan of exposition is inspired by it and consequently im- 
poses upon the entire book this conception of history as 
historiography. The term Maghrib, chosen for want of a 
better one, will be used not in a geographical, but rather 
in an essentially historical and dynamic sense: in each pe- 
riod a distinction will be made between a center and a pe- 
riphery, between a history and a protohistory, as it were. In 
each period our vision will be confined to a city (Carthage, 
Kairouan, Fez), to a province (Ifriqiya), to a monarchy or 
an empire (the Almohade Empire), leaving a large part of 
the geographical northwest in the realm of the un perceived 
and unknown. True, the historical field will gradually 
widen, until in the twentieth century it covers the entire 
region, but prior to this period all Maghribi history is by 
definition an incomplete history, if only from the standpoint 
of extension, not to speak of comprehension. This is re- 
grettable, but we must resign ourselves to it; and we must 
also make it clear at every step that this is so, for often a 
part is taken for the whole, or a whole that is thus far un- 
known to us is compared with a part that can at least be 
known. 11 This cleavage between the historic field and its 
nonhistone hinterland springs from the fact that history was 
not born in this part of the world, that "civilization" came 
to it from outside; such a cleavage can be said to exist only 
in a perspective that overestimates history. This overestima- 
tion, as the prehistorians and ethnologists call it, will not be 
questioned in the present book. Other Maghribis may do 
so some day, and then the total history of the Maghrib will 
be rewritten. In the meantime, I shall adhere to this history 

II Gabriel Camps does this and we shall have occasion to criticize 
him a number of times in what follows. There is a history and 
protohistory of the Maghrib, but ait first they merely indicated a stage 
in our knowledge and only later took on a structural significance. 
Neither of them should be overestimated, 
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oriented toward the Mediterranean East; in this light, it 
takes on the appearance, for long periods, of an object-his- 
tory, the history of a country that is conquered, exploited, 
and "civilized"; and the opposition between history and 
protohistory will coincide with the opposition between the 
part of the Maghrib that has been conquered or merely 
subjected to control, and the uncontrolled part; neither 
part, however, will be overestimated at the expense of the 
other. 

Thus we can distinguish a long period during which the 
Maghrib is a pure object and can be seen only through the 
eyes of its foreign conquerors. When narrated directly and 
uncritically, the history of this period ceases to be anything 
more than a history of foreigners on African soil; much as 
this history may tell us about one conqueror or another, 
remarkable as it may be for its wealth of documentation, 
literary qualities and dramatic moments, there can be no 
doubt that up until now it has enjoyed more privilege than 
it deserves. 12 However we may date the end of this period 
(I propose the middle of the eighth century a.d.), the 
Maghrib ceased to be an object when It recognized itself in 
an ideological, religious movement that gave rise to city- 
states, principalities, and finally empires. Up to the four- 
teenth century, the history of the Maghrib was, to all 
intents and purposes, the history of such ideological move- 
ments. Historiography in the restricted sense developed with 
the monarchies that owed nothing to religious schisms; it 
first dealt with the life of the capitals of these monarchies 
(Fez, TIemcen, Tunis) and then dispersed into local his- 
tory: the history of provinces, of secondary towns, of brother- 
hoods and families. At the same time, relations with a new 
and increasingly threatening world were reflected in ac- 

12 It is a subtle but serious distortion to attribute as much impor- 
tance (according to the number of pages devoted to them) to the an- 
cient history of the Maghrib as to the history of the Moslem period, 
as C.-A. Julicn does, for whatever one may say to the contrary, the 
two periods do not carry the same weight. 

lO 
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counts of travels, of captivity, of embassies. In the nine- 
teenth century, two mutually hostile historiographies, the 
one colonial, the other nationalist, came into being, and 
developed in opposite directions — if not in all their aspects 
at least in their view of reality. Colonial historiography 
treated its subject most adequately in its beginnings, while 
that of the nationalists acquired its content at the end of 
the process. 

It will be necessary, of course, to show, period by period, 
discontinuity and continuity, and above all the identity we 
have postulated between the evolution of historiography 
and the historical development; it will also be necessary to 
make sure that the periods we distinguish are indeed peri- 
ods, in the sense that they enable us to differentiate succes- 
sive levels of economic and social development, of political 
organization, culture and psychology; these points will be 
discussed in our partial conclusions. In any event, such an 
exposition will enable us to avoid certain pitfalls. 

The first of these is to juxtapose epochs in accordance 
with a geographical, dynastic or racial criterion, for exam- 
ple, to set up a sequence such as Punic, Roman, Vandal, 
Byzantine, Arab, Turkish, and French — the objections to 
which are obvious. The second is more subtle, and indeed 
most writers and their readers have fallen into it; it might 
be called the ternary myth. Originating in the universities, 
it serves ideological purposes. Its academic source is to be 
found in the sacrosanct classification of antiquity, the Mid- 
dle Ages, and modern times, the first ending with the bar- 
barian invasions and the second with the Renaissance. This 
scheme is applied to the Maghrib with the help of manipu- 
lations, some relatively harmless and others more serious: 
the Arab conquest of the seventh century replaces the fifth- 
century barbarian invasions; the Turkish conquest at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century or even the nineteenth- 
century French invasion takes the place of the Renaissance. 
Of course this methodology conceals a political bias: the 
Maghrib is represented as an area of conflict between two 

1 1 
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entities, always present and never denned: the Occident and 
the orient, of which Christianity and Islam and the Latin 
and Arabic languages are merely reflections. 13 The Maghri- 
bis also accept this ternary classification, but confine it to 
the period of Islamization and reverse it; thus they distin- 
guish a long classical period extending from the seventh to 
the fourteenth century and subdivided into periods of prep- 
aration, apogee and decline, followed by a long period of 
eclipse marked by defeats in Spain, foreign encroachments 
on the coasts, dislocation of the states and cultural lethargy; 
these last are followed in turn, and redeemed as it were, by 
the cultural renewal at the end of the nineteenth century, 
which diverts attention from the burdensome presence of 
the colonizers. These two chronological systems, it is true, 
bring out real discontinuities of rhythm, which will be 
analyzed, but to represent them as in any way self-explana- 
tory would be to denature them. Basically, every ternary 
system retains some trace of its mystical implications, and 
these must be avoided at any cost. 

While awaiting the development of an economic and 
social historiography, it seems worth our while to experi- 
ment with this periodization of political historiography as 
a means of classifying history itself, and to expose it, if only 
in order to rid ourselves of this mythology of flowering and 
decadence, which only too often degenerate into fall and 
redemption. Jt goes without saying that there can be no 
question of confusing the logic of exposition with the logic 
o£ the facts themselves. 

'J This idea will be refuted several times in the following pages. 
Allal al-Fasi takes il up, but with a variation in opposing the Latin 
spirit to the Greek, which was essentially the same as that of the great 
civilizations of the Mediterranean orient. This point is not .sufficiently 
brought out by Von Gmncbaum in his analysis of al-FasI (Modem 
Islam, pp. 328-330). Bertjue also subscribes to the same myth in 
French \~orth Africa when he speaks of "eternal dreams of reconques t" 
and compares the Maghrib to an "Andalusia twice lost" {p. 395). 
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PART I 

The Maghrib under Domination 



1 . The Search for Origins 



It is well known that the knowledge of history develops in 
the opposite direction from the course of events; it is the 
period of Maghribi history most remote from us, the period 
preceding the first Phoenician establishments at the end of 
the second millennium b.c, that was last to enter the field 
of empirical study. It has also been the uncontested monop- 
oly of colonial historians. The Maghribis, ancient or mod- 
ern, have very little to say on the subject; this is to be ex- 
pected, since the science of the origins of man is less than 
a century old. 

For a long time the study of this epoch was ancillary to 
that of classical antiquity; up to the time of the First World 
War, when Stephane Gsell became recognized as the fore- 
most authority on the pre-Islamic history of the Maghrib, 
the methods developed by the students of prehistory and 
their findings in respect of the Maghrib served only as a 
means of verifying literary documents. After 1930 the study 
of Maghribi prehistory advanced by leaps and bounds, and 
Lionel Balout succeeded to the position of preeminence 
formerly occupied by Gsell. Nevertheless, though there was 
a change of perspective, though a rcheo logical findings began 
to supersede the authority of literary documents, the two 
currents remained united by so many ideological ties that 
it is not possible to speak of a true renewal. A number of 
preconceived ideas, which are responsible for many distor- 
tions of Maghribi history and which we shall have frequent 
occasion to criticize in what follows, owe their survival to 
the specialists of that period; this again is perfectly normal, 
because archeology is a relative newcomer to the sciences. 

Students of Maghribi prehistory tend to ask the following 
questions: Has there been a change in the climate of North 
Africa? Where did the Berbers come from? What is the ori- 
gin of their language? What is the origin of their culture? 

15 



The Maghrib under Domination 

Each of these questions and the answers to it respond both 
to scientific and to ideological considerations, and it is both 
easier and safer to cite ideological than scientific grounds in 
attempting to account for the theories put forward. 

At the very outset Gsell makes his ideological motivation 
clear: "We must try to determine whether the chief cause 
of this prosperity [of the Roman period] was a climate 
more favorable to agriculture than the present-day climate, 
or whether it was due primarily to the intelligence and 
energy of men; whether we should confine ourselves to re- 
gretting a past that will never return or whether on the con- 
trary we should look to it for lessons that may be profitable 
at the present time." 1 This question remained in vogue un- 
til the eve of the Second World War, and by and large the 
answer given was that which Gsell, very circumspectly to be 
sure, had formulated, namely, that there had been very little 
change — an answer that fell in with ideological prejudice. 
The increasingly frequent discoveries, beginning in the thir- 
ties, of cave paintings which tend to prove that at least cer- 
tain parts of the Sahara were relatively green in a not too 
distant epoch (thousands rather than tens of thousands of 
years ago) obliged certain students, despite radical disagree- 
ment as to how the Saharan sgraffiti and paintings should 
be interpreted, to recognize that there has been a decrease 
in humidity. 2 But this proof is far from having convinced 
everyone, and the specialists are no longer interested in the 
question; only amateurs continue to busy themselves with 
it. It should be noted, however, that these two successive 
attitudes reflect two more basic attitudes that we shall en- 
counter in other connections, namely, an optimism concern- 
ing the destiny of North Africa, followed by a profound 
pessimism. 

The same development can be observed with regard to 

i Gsell, Histoire ancienne de I'Afrique du Nord, vol. i, p. 40. 

2 Set" Gamier, Le Sahara, pp. 59-69; Lhotc, A la decouverle des 
fresques du Tassili; Briggs, Tribes of the Sahara, pp. 38-39; Capot-Rey, 
Le Sahara f ran fats. 
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The Search for Origins 

the origin of the Berbers. 3 In the colonial period there were 
two conflicting schools: one linked them with the popula- 
tions of Europe, while the other sought their origin in. the 
Middle East, Despite a considerable margin of uncertainty, 
anthropological studies and archeological finds now tend to 
prove both the antiquity and diversity of the Maghribi pop* 
ulation. Today no one believes in recent arrivals of negroid 
and "blond" elements, or holds that the anthropological 
diversity described at the beginning of the century reflects 
successive waves of invaders in the none too remote past. The 
idea that seems to be gaining general acceptance 4 is that the 
bulk of the population consists of a mixture, stabilized in 
the neolithic era, of an old paleo-Mediterranean stock with 
two Mediterranean groups which both came from western 
Asia but entered the Maghrib by two different routes, the 
one via the northeast, where it tended to grow whiter, and 
the other via the southeast, after a long detour through 
East Africa, where it crossbred with blacks. Whatever the 
scientific value of this theory may be, we observe that it no 
longer takes a positive stand in favor of a western or eastern 
origin of the entire population; it recognizes the present 
diversity and projects it on prehistoric times. 

Research into the language and culture of the ancient 
Berbers, however, has argued an eastern origin. As far as 
the language is concerned, only dilettantes continue to ven- 
ture hypotheses; the specialists, especially those who know 
Berber, take refuge in silence. They believe that there is at 
present no possibility of elucidating either the origin or 
extension of Libyan, or even the existence of other lan- 
guages in the prehistoric Maghrib. Libyan inscriptions, even 
when bilingual, have not been deciphered to any significant 
degree, and this has prevented scholars from determining 

a The question is discussed in the article "Berberes" in the Encyclo- 
pedic de I'lslam, and ed., pp. izoSif. and in Camps, Monuments et rites 
funeraires protohistoriques, pp. 14ft. 

4 Summed up by Julien in Histoire de I'Afrique blanche, pp. 17-18. 
Details in Briggs, The Stone Age Races of Northwest Africa, pp. 72-75. 
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the origin of the Libyan alphabet. Nevertheless, students of 
general linguistics lend to confine the area of research to the 
proto-Semitic, especially to southern Arabic. This thesis, if 
accepted, would tend to show that the section of the popula- 
tion coming from East Africa is dominant; some writers 
believe, however, that toponomy argues in favor of the 
Mediterranean group which entered from the northeast. 
Thus a balance seems to have been restored. •' 

As for Berber culture, the habit of attributing all the 
discoveries that the prehistorians amalgamate under the 
head of neolithic revolutions to the Phoenicians was gradu- 
ally abandoned. Gsell wrote: "The natives of this region 
did not wait for the arrival of Syrian(!) navigators before 
breeding cattle and engaging in agriculture. " r> But he added 
— and this is the question that the prehistorians have con- 
tinually raised: "Was some of their progress due to their 
own intelligence and initiative? We do not know." These 
neolithic and aeneolithic acquisitions are now assigned 
to the Maghribi past, but the credit continues in large part 
to be given to foreigners; neighbors, merchants from foreign 
countries, invaders or others. It is recognized more and 
more that a neolithic civilization developed locally, but one 
so poor, it is added, as hardly to deserve the name; the deci- 
sive changes were introduced by people who came from 
Asia by way of Upper Egypt. 7 Despite the revision of ideas 
on points of detail made necessary by archeological discov- 
eries, the overall perspective remains unchanged. Gsell wrote 
that wheat, certain varieties of trees, and the horse had been 
introduced from the east at a relatively recent date (the 

h Camps, Monuments et rites, p. 31, n. 2, where he cites the authority 
of Gsell, after having observed that volume 1 of the latter'* Histoire 
was so outmoded that n« one read it any more. 

s Gsell, Histoire, p. 239. Note the tendency to apply modern nomen- 
clature to the political geography of the ancient world. 

• The famous Caspian man as opposed to the Ibero-Mauriisian 
(Oranian) man. There is still a tendency to suppose that the two 
coexisted up to the first millennium B.C., in other words that the neo- 
lithic did not extend to the entire Maghrib. See Camps's critique of 
this thesis in 'Massinissa ou les debuts de 1'histoire," p. 164, 
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horse in the course of the second millennium b.c); he also 
wrote, but with many qualifications, that the neolithic era 
continued up to the beginning of the first millennium and 
that the Maghrib passed directly into the age of iron, which 
was introduced by the Phoenicians, without having known 
a copper or bronze age B — a notion that became a common- 
place, transmitted from book to book. The discovery of 
copper and tin deposits, which refuted one of Gsell's argu- 
ments, the knowledge that chariots, which could hardly have 
been built without metal, existed well before the arrival of 
the Phoenicians, and finally the discovery of cave paintings 
in the High Atlas, 6 dealt a severe blow to the theory that 
the copper and bronze age was skipped. It has gradually 
come to be recognized that while the great neolithic discov- 
eries were introduced from the southeast, the discoveries of 
the age of metals were introduced from the west, essentially 
under Iberian influence. Thus the historic-leap theory has 
been replaced by the notion of colonial action: copper and 
bronze objects were introduced from outside, but not metal- 
lurgy itself. The great controversy between those who attrib- 
uted a western and those who attributed an eastern origin 
to the Berbers and their culture, the former trend predom- 
inating among the amateurs and the latter among the spe- 
cialists, has given way, in the course of unceasing new dis- 
coveries, to the recognition of a diversity of origins and of 
the essentially fragmented and passive character of the 
Maghribi past. 10 

s This idea is taken over without discussion in J u lien, Histoire de 
i'Afrique du Nord, and ed., vol. i, p. 44: "The absence of an aeneolithic 
period is indeed one of the characteristic features of North African 
prehistory": and in a moTe guarded form in Julien, Histoire de I'Af- 
rique blanche, p, 15: "While the west imported copper and bronze from 
the Iberian peninsula, the east had [I] to acquire iron directly from 
the Phoenicians, without having known bronze." See also Furon, Man- 
uel de prihistoire ginirale, pp. 348 f. and 460. 

6 Cf. Camps, "Les Traces d'un Age du bronze en Afrique du Nord," 
pp. 31-55, interpreting the discoveries of Malhomme. 

10 This is the general idea propounded by Camps in his work, as 
follows: "The Maghrib has been fragmented since the neolithic, sub- 
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The study of Maghribi antiquities was developed by the 
colonial administration; governors and residents general 
took a personal interest in it, and during the greater part 
of the colonial period the Department of Fine Arts was 
attached to the Department of the Interior. 11 Thus it is only 
natural that this study should have been directly influenced 
by the general ideology of colonialism. Propagated by mili- 
tary men, functionaries and certain publicists, the thesis that 
links the Berbers to Europe sprang directly from an assim- 
ilationist, fundamentally racist policy typical of men pro- 
foundly attached to the ideas of the nineteenth century; 12 
they were all convinced that assimilation could hope to suc- 
ceed only if the Berbers shared a common origin, however 
remote, with the Europeans, that otherwise it was con- 
demned to failure. It was only when this policy began to 
lose its appeal, toward 1930 to be exact, that the thesis of 
an Asian origin began to acquire influence, thanks to schol- 
ars who were at last able to harmonize their findings with 
the prevailing pessimism. 13 It is no accident that the first 
official scientific expression of this thesis is contained in a 
report submitted to the governor general of Algeria in 1949. 

ject li'om tlic second milk'iinium on to the colonial action of various 
civilizations, Iberian in the west, south-Italic in the east and Saharan- 
Xilotic in the south, the central Maghrib being a transitional region 
without distinct characteristics 0I its own." 

11 To be convinced of this one need only leaf through the acts of 
the learned societies of North Africa or the summaries of journals such 
as Revue ajricame (Algiers), Revue tunisiemie (Tunis), Hesperi; 
(Rabat), etc. 

l " Faidherbe declared as early as 1867: 'The Berbers are related to 
the ancient population of western Europe" (quoted by Camps in 
Monuments et rite\. p. ay). Brcmond's thesis is expressed in the title of 
his book, Berber es et Arabes, La Herbert e est tin pays europeen. 

is This observation applies particularly to Gautier. Behind his con- 
demnation of the Maghribis there lies a profound pessimism as to the 
future «f French colonization. He was a Cartierist before the fact, (Ray- 
mond Car tier of Paris-Match was the brst right-wing public figure in 
France to aiguc that the colonies should be abandoned because they 
were too expensive and could not in the long run be defended. "Car- 
tierism" stands for anticolonialism on economic rather than ethical 
grounds,) 
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This report, based on systematic anthropological and arche- 
ological investigations, dashed all hopes of definitively inte- 
grating the Maghrib with Europe. 14 Lionel Balout wrote in 
1948 and repeated in 1955: "Thus it was in the remote pre- 
historical past that the countries of the Maghrib, rooted in 
Africa and the orient, but capable of an opening toward 
Europe, took on this character which prevented them from 
the outset from building a civilization of their own, whose 
center they would have been, or from integrating themselves 
definitively with the cultures that came to them from three 
different directions and successively colonized them," 15 
Camps expresses the same idea in i960: "Neither completely 
African nor entirely Mediterranean [North Africa] has os- 
cillated down through the centuries in search of its des- 
tiny." 16 

The Maghribis have offered no opposition to these con- 
clusions, which seem to be protected against all criticism by 
the armor of science and technology. 17 Actually the Maghri- 
bis have no scientific arguments to offer; the classical Arabic 
documents are useless in this respect, and the modern uni- 
versities seem to take no interest in a period the study of 
which is regarded as too closely identified with the cultural 
policy of the colonial period. Only the Tunisians have 
moved at all in this direction, and even their efforts would 
seem to have been motivated more by a desire to encourage 

14 Report by Dt. Vallois, later incorporated in the revised edition of 
Boule, Les Hommes fossiles and in Balout, Prehtstoire de VAfrique du 
Nord. 

15 Balout, "Quelques problemes nord-africains de chronologie pre- 
historique," pp. 255 and 262. 

is Camps, Monuments et rites, p. 571. 

17 Only the authors of school books — because they are obliged to — 
take an interest in this period. Their accounts are often based on 
theories that the colonial scholars themselves have discarded, See al- 
Mashrafl, Ifrtqty& al-Sham&liya ft al-'Asr al-Qadim; Ibn *Abd Allah, 
T&rikh al-Had&ra ai Maghribiya, vol. 1, who accepts and stresses the 
theory of the oriental origin of the Berbers because it falls in with his 
preferences; Ayache, Histoire ancienne de VAfrique du Nord, who tries 
to put forward a new point of view, but not foT the prehistoric period 
(PP- 9-15)- 
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tourist trade than by scientific curiosity. With reference, 
then, to this period, it is not possible to present a nationalist 
ideology in opposition to the colonial ideology, as we shall 
be able to do in connection with subsequent periods. Un- 
fortunately, such a lack o£ interest is fraught with conse- 
quences, for it is in the study of this area of the Maghribi 
past that all the distortions originate, and in all likelihood 
it is there as well that the most reliable techniques of his- 
torical investigation are forged: archeology, linguistics, and 
anthropology. Thus it would be disastrous for Maghribi cul- 
ture if we were to confine ourselves, as we have done hither- 
to, to written documents, conducive as they are to uncon- 
scious errors and intellectual laziness, not to say dishonesty. 
Nevertheless, although the spirit of the University of Al- 
giers, the center of French colonial ideology, is bound to 
dominate interpretation of the prehistoric period for some 
time to come, its ideological bias is so obvious that one need 
not be a specialist in prehistory to perceive it. Any candid 
reader can easily detect the discrepancy between the re- 
search findings and the adventurous conclusions drawn from 
them, and is entitled to ask the investigators of Maghribi 
prehistory to observe at least as much caution as they them- 
selves (and others) practice in dealing with other parts of 
the world. Yet these same investigators are the first to point 
out the difficulties in exploiting their three principal 
sources; the Libyan inscriptions, which thus far have proved 
indecipherable and would seem to have little information 
to offer; the Greco-Latin literary sources, which are hard to 
interpret because of their predilection for allusion, paradox 
and exoticism; and finally the archeologkal sites, which 
continue to suffer from the devastation brought about by 
numerous amateurs, so much so that it seems questionable 
whether it will ever be possible to rectify the errors — some 
of them made in good faith— of the colonial period. And 
this is not the end of the difficulties; another is the lack of 
coordination, often criticized in the past, between classical 
and Arabic scholars, or among prehistorians (mainly arche- 
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ologists), protohistorians (mainly ethnologists and linguists), 
and specialists in antiquity (mainly philologists). In their 
syntheses or interpretations of their findings, one group, 
with a view to gaining time, affects to accept as definitive 
conclusions what another puts forward as mere hypotheses. 
It was thanks to such canonization by scholars of each 
other's often partial and contestable findings that colonial 
ideology was able to impose itself at every level of historical 
research. To be convinced of this, one has only to read 
Gsell and note how cautiously and hesitantly he put forward 
judgments which were subsequently accepted far and wide 
as definitive scientific truths. And when we think of the 
medievalists who are neither archeologists nor classical schol- 
ars and of the present-day writers on the Maghrib (Ameri- 
cans in particular) who are neither Arabic scholars nor clas- 
sical scholars nor historians, and whose sole access to their 
subject is through the sweeping generalizations of the popu- 
larizes, we see what ravages can result from the slightest 
carelessness in the formulation of an opinion, 18 

It cannot be denied that the prehistorians are incautious. 
They ought at least to consider the consequences of their 
extrapolations. The gravest of these tends to place Maghrib 
history as a whole in a false perspective. Camps may be taken 
as a representative of this trend; for him prehistory, proto- 
history and history are not simple chronological divisions 
or stages in our consciousness, but structural divisions en- 
compassing geographical, anthropological, socio-cultural, 
and of course methodological aspects. To his mind the 
Sahara and its fringe come under the head of prehistory and 
can be studied only with the help of archeology and eth- 
nography; protohistory, which extends from the neolithic 
to urban civilization, still applies to the majority of the rural 

ie E.g. Gallagher, in The United States and North Africa, character- 
izes ihe Maghrib as "no idea producing area" and gives it credit for only 
six thinkers of any importance, thiee in antiquity, three in the Islamic 
period — no doubt because he himself feels rich in the possession of 
all Greek, Latin and modern European culture, which he appropriates 
without the slightest difficulty. 
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population, the study of which must therefore be based on 
cultural anthropology; while history proper ceases to be 
anything more than the study of intruding urban civiliza- 
tions from the Phoenicians to the French. 19 This perspective 
is the expression in terms of technology of a current thesis 
regarding the persistence of the neolithic which in terms 
of social organization is reflected in the notion of a "tribal 
history," which we shall discuss below. The grossly ideologi- 
cal haracter of this view is so obvious that a critique of it 
would be futile, especially if, as in my case, one cannot base 
one's critique on irrefutable archeological proof. This much 
may be said, however: if the conclusions implied by its 
authors are to be drawn from this thesis, it will be necessary 
to prove that the situation of the Maghrib i.s unique, shared 
by no other region in the whole world — a difficult under- 
taking, to say the least — and above all to prove that a cul- 
tural lag can never be made good. 20 Camps concludes: "An 
Industrial revolution similar to that which transformed 
Europe in the nineteenth century is now in process in Al- 
geria. The Chawia shepherd playing a few notes on his reed 
flute, the Kabyle potter decorating his vases with age-old 
motifs possess the serene certainty that they will endure for- 
ever; they do not suspect that they belong to an archaic 
world on its way to extinction." 21 Very well; but if this is 
true of the industrial revolution, why would it not be still 
more true of the neolithic revolution, and, above all, how 
in a world that two revolutions will soon have changed 
completely, can we hope to rectify the mistakes of past in- 

K' As usual, this ideological deformation has an objective foundation. 
Sec the discussion of the tripartite Maghrib, below. 

20 G. Bail loud writes in IvCroi-Gourhati, La Prehisloire, after having 
cited several examples of a Jag in one field being easily compensated in 
others: "These examples show how closely imbricated the neolithic, 
the chalcolithic and the hronze ages become as soon as our vision rises 
above local limitations 1 ' (p. 535). It would seem as though the students 
of Maghribi prehistory had little desire to rise above local limitations. 

si Camps, Monuments el rites, p. 1571, He takes a different point of 
view in "Massinissa on les debuts de 1'his.tojre" (p. 164), 
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ves ligation by ethnological methods? The remark about the 
Chaw i a. shepherd contradicts all the studies on prehistory 
and protohistory on the basis of which Camps and his 
school are trying to justify a view of Maghribi history which 
is nothing more than the old colonial ideology adjusted to 
the tastes of the day, 22 This criticism, to be sure, is purely 
formal; it is directed against unwarranted conclusions, not 
against the research findings as such; in the course of its 
progress, science itself, as it has often done in the past, will 
explode such brilliant and irresponsible theories. 

The second consequence of the extrapolations of which I 
have been speaking is to impose a linear and mechanistic 
view of all Maghrib history, thus making it more difficult 
to adopt the more fertile perspective of an uneven progress, 
which we shall have occasion to put forward several times 
in the discussion that follows. Even if the Maghrib had 
gone through a long neolithic period, even if it had by- 
passed the copper and bronze age (a thesis now repudiated 
by most specialists), the consequences would not necessarily 
have been what the pre historians, faithful to the evolution- 
ist ideas of the nineteenth century, believe; cultural lag can 
always be compensated, its negative aspects do not neces- 
sarily predominate on every level of social life. Just this has 
been brought out by Germaine Tillion, an ethnologist, in 

s2 Thc dilemma that certain writers wish to impose on us is the 
following: either you deal with history of the foreign invaders, or you 
confine yourself to prehistory and protohistory. It is possible to reject 
both propositions, and that is what I shall attempt to do. It cannot 
be denied that civilization came in large part from outside the Maghrib, 
a fact that is not peculiar to this region. The essential point is th;it 
the Maghrib accepted certain elements and rejected others. The dis- 
tinction between protohistory and history can be justified as reflecting 
the stages in the development of our historical knowledge and provid- 
ing a general chronological framework, but not as a structural schema, 
which would have no other foundation than a method arbitrarily- 
judged to be the only one possible. The actual motive concealed behind 
this circular reasoning is a rejection of the particular form of civili- 
zation adopted in the Maghrib. Those who deny the Maghrib a history 
wish to eliminate this form of civiliiation because they regret that a 
different form did not prevail. 
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a book which unfortunately did not receive the attention 
it deserves, because it seemed to deal with too specialized a 
subject. 2 ' 1 Actually, it provides a new interpretation — one 
that takes contradictory aspects of all evolution into ac- 
count — of archaic Maghrib! society, precisely that society 
which others would like to relegate to an undefined proto- 
history. 

"Le harem el les cousins. An acute and highly original work and 
an important contribution to historical understanding. But because it 
runs counter to accepted ideas and because its author, thanks to the 
internal logic of her search for reality, rediscovered the most fruitful 
aspects of the dialectic of history, it seems to have been regarded as 
a mere sketch. But if all non-Maghribi historians rejected the simplist 
linear development as Tillion does, wc should not have to waste our 
time criticizing so many time-worn prejudices. 
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2. Colonizer Follows Colonizer 



In dealing with the long period that begins at the end of the 
second millennium b.c. and ends in the seventeenth century 
of the Christian era, in the course of which Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Romans and Vandals entered the Maghrib, estab- 
lished settlements, and in some cases made their way far 
into the interior, one essential fact must be made clear at 
the outset; this period is known to us only through Greco- 
Latin literature. The people of the Maghrib are described 
by geographers and travelers, sometimes in relating histori- 
cal events that have nothing to do with them. But peoples 
such as the Carthaginians and Vandals are also described 
from outside, so that what knowledge we gain of the Berbers 
is doubly indirect: seen through the eyes of the Carthagin- 
ians who are in turn seen through the eyes of Romans, they 
become mere supernumeraries in a history enacted on their 
soil. Though it is idle to deplore a state of affairs so frequent 
in the annals of mankind, we must nevertheless call atten- 
tion to its consequences. The modern historian is first of all 
a reader, and as a reader he is always pressed for time. It is 
only at the cost of superhuman effort that he can rid himself 
of a general view acquired, sometimes in spite of himself, 
from the necessity of investigating one people's past through 
that of another. Sometimes without knowing it he relates 
the history of the second people in the belief that he is 
speaking of the first, especially if he is moved by the fas- 
cination of a grandiose epic. In our case such a historian 
may give the impression that the Maghribi is no more than 
a secondary character whose intermittent appearances mere- 
ly express the perils of a remote and thankless land. In short, 
almost all the books devoted to this period speak exclusively 
of Rome. 1 

* On the basis of an optical illusion, these books make the Roman 
presence last a minimum of ten centuries; which leaves the reader 
amazed at the rapidity with which its imprint was effaced . 
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But, it may be argued, literature is not our only source; 
what of the more and more numerous epigraphic, archeo- 
logical and numismatic finds? Once we look beyond the 
summaries of the popularizers, we soon discover that those 
nonliterary documents that present no difficulty as to dating 
and interpretation add nothing to the literary sources, while 
those that might enrich our knowledge are hard to date and 
interpret, 2 Roman ruins of a civil or military character, 
coins, funerary steles and monuments commemorating vic- 
tories throw light on Roman cities, hence on the political, 
military and social organization of the Romans. As for the 
so-called Berber ruins, it has not been possible to date even 
the funerary monuments, to which prolonged study has 
been devoted, with certainty. 3 And since one lends only to 
the rich, all finds are automatically accredited to the Ro- 
mans; whenever a building, a tomb, an aqueduct, a coin is 
discovered, the guiding principle is to look for a Roman 
origin or imprint, and often, with the help of a forced inter- 
pretation, one is found. From time to time, to be sure, there 
is a reaction to this tendency, but will it ever be possible to 
catch up with the Romanizers? in spite of everything, the 
classic literary tradition remains preponderant, and the 
reader must be warned against the almost unconscious dis- 
tortions to which it gives rise. 1 

Need it surprise us under these circumstances that our 

2 See the well-founded criticism of Camps in "Massinissa," chap, i. 
unci Courtois, Les Vandales et i'Afrique, pp. 334ft. and n. a. It is 
unfortunate that the prestige of Carcopino and the authority still en- 
joyed by Gscll prevented Camps and Courtois from including them in 
their criticism. 

3 The following is one example among many of the type of reasoning 
used in support of certain judgments that no one dares to question. 
Concerning a page In Gscll's Atlas archeologique de I'Algtirie, Car- 
copino writes "... Berber ruins which wc do not dare to date but 
which arc so numerous that wc arc justified in connecting them with 
the general destruction caused by the tidal wave of Arab invasions that 
descended on the Maghrib between the seventh and ninth centuries" 
(Le Maror. antique, p. 291). 

* With minor differences the same is true of early Arab historiog- 
raphy, discussed below. 
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present knowledge — which was obtained very quickly, for 
recent research has accomplished little more than to clarify 
conclusions arrived at early in the century — relates almost 
exclusively to Greco- Roman history: wars and revolts, con- 
quests, administration, and religious development. Let us 
consider this secure knowledge under three heads: military 
history, Roman administration, church history. 

Military History 

In this perspective, North Africa enters the field of his- 
tory in the sixth century b.c. in the course of the Greco- 
Phoenician struggle for domination of the Mediterranean, 
With the elimination of Phoenicia as an independent pow- 
er, Carthage, the new Tyrian city, took up the Greek chal- 
lenge, this time in the western Mediterranean. The Greeks 
of Sicily established their supremacy on the northern, the 
Carthaginians on the southern shore. It was in connection 
with the continual struggles between them, in particular 
when the expedition led by Agathocles (310 B.c.) carried the 
war to Africa, that we obtain our first direct accounts of the 
native populations. The Sicilians were followed by the Ro- 
mans; first Regulus (236 b.c), then the two Scipios followed 
the example of Agathocles. While some light was thrown on 
the Libyans living in the Carthaginian territory by the 
campaign of Agathocles, Scipio's campaigns during the Sec- 
ond Punic War brought knowledge of the Carthaginians' 
western neighbors, the Numidians,* who were divided into 
two main groups, the Massyles and the Massaesyles under 
their kings Massinissa and Syphax. The long history of Mas- 
sinissa is the story of the shadow cast by Rome, though it 
is still matter for discussion whether he served the Romans 
or made use of them. In any case, the whole story was ex- 
acted under the eyes of the Roman senate, which was in a 
position to stop any move it regarded as dangerous on the 

5 The meanings and evolution of the terms "Libyan," "Numidian," 
"Moor," etc., will be discussed below. 
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part of the Carthaginians or Numidians. The exploits of 
Massinissa as recorded by Polybius even seem to belong to 
the family legend of the Scipios. 6 After the fall and destruc- 
tion of Carthage (146 b.c), the history of North Africa as 
we know it is an integral part of the long death agony of 
the Roman republic. Massinissa's successor was chosen by 
the senate and this choice provoked an uprising. The history 
of the long w;ir waged by the Roman armies is as much the 
history of the inner contradictions of the Roman republic, 
exacerbated by a long and difficult war, as of Jugurtha's 
revolt. 7 Jugurtha's action may or may not have been a 
conscious effort to unite all the Berbers in a patriotic war; 
Sallust's account offers no proof either way, since to him 
Jugurtha was a mere pretext for airing a moral judgment 
on Rome and its leaders." Again in the course of the last 
century B.C. an intermittent light was thrown on the king- 
doms of Bocchus in the west and of Hiempsal II in the east 
in connection with the Roman civil wars. The Berber princes 
let themselves be drawn into alliances with the leaders of 
the warring Roman factions. These factional struggles led to 
the suicide of Juba 1, the successor of Hiempsal II, in 46 b.c, 
to the enlargement of the Roman province, and to the ruin 
of Bogud, heir to Bocchus I, king of western Mauretania. 
After the death of Bocchus II, the second heir, the whole 
of North Africa was administered by Roman officials (33-25 
h.c.). The last two Massyle kings, Juba II {25 B.c.-ag a.d.) 
and Ptolemy (25-40 a.d.) were clients of the Caesars far more 
than autonomous princes. 

For two centuries after the annexation of Ptolemy's 
Mauretania, the history of the Maghrib is indistinguishable 

<i Though the conclusions drawn by Camps iti "Massinissa" are ques- 
tionable, his criticism of the use made of the Numidian king's legend 
is fully justified. 

7 An instance of a modern historian taking over an ancient histori- 
an's perspective is provided by the account of the Jugurthine War in 
C\-A. Julien, Histoire de I'Afrique du iVorrf, 2nd ed. ( vol, i. 

s Obviously Sallust's failure to mention any such motivation 
(Jugurtha's Berber nationalism) is no proof that it did not exist. 
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from the history — marked by continual revolts — of the Ro- 
man army in Africa. The series begins with the revolt of 
Tacfarinas in Numidia in 17 a.d., even before the annexation 
of Mauretania, which however took part in the revolt, 9 
What has been called the peaceful period of Roman dom- 
ination is that in which the revolts were limited to the west 
and affected Numidia only intermittently. It should be 
borne .in mind that the historians mention only those re- 
volts that were regarded as abnormally severe; in other 
words, revolts were a permanent feature of the period. After 
180, northern Morocco broke away from the empire, and 
the Berbers of that region made incursions into Baetica. The 
revolts became increasingly frequent and in 235 the eastern 
part of the province, taking advantage of the crisis then 
shaking the empire, joined in. From 235 to 285 the anarchy 
was general, even in the interior of the territory under Ro- 
man control. Recognizing the fact, Diocletian evacuated the 
western half of North Africa, but the same causes continued 
to produce the same effects in the eastern region. When we 
read that in 372 Firmus led an uprising in Mauretania, the 
term at that time denoted eastern Algeria. Firmus was de- 
feated after four years of struggle. Twenty years later the 
revolt was resumed by his brother Gil do, who had served 
the Romans from 585 to 30.3 as commander of the African 
army. Revolting in 396, he carried out a genuine agrarian 
reform at the expense of the Roman landowners, foremost 
of whom was the emperor. The story of this uninterrupted 
succession of revolts can be told from the point of view of 
the army, in which case it becomes a record of its glorious 
victories, or else from that of the rebels, in which case it be- 
comes a saga of fierce resistance culminating in the slow 
reconquest of a lost homeland. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that we possess only the reports of the generals, who 

» In reading the account of this revolt in Tacitus one often has the 
impression that he is simply plagiarizing Sal lust. We are hardly justified 
in inferring real permanence from the traditionalism of the historians. 
The same observation is valid for the historians of the Moslem period. 
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offer a rational view of their own actions and represent 
those of their adversaries as anarchic. We never know the 
aims and motives of the rebels. Consequently we cannot 
accept the conclusions of the Roman generals and their 
heirs, who represent the history of all those years as a strug- 
gle between good and evil, ending with the deplorable but 
inevitable victory of barbarism over civilization, of instinct 
over reason. Yel we find such judgments in the work of 
modern historians who seem to do justice to the Berbers' 
desire for independence but actually celebrate the glory of 
Rome! 



Roma* Administration 

The study of the Roman military organization in Africa 
throws light both on the policy which made the army an 
instrument of Romanization and on the position the Afri- 
can provinces held in the general economy of the empire. 
Thanks to the discipline it inculcates, the language it im- 
poses, and the privileges it confersj every army is a means 
of integration with the dominant class. A Berber who en- 
Listed in the army obtained citizenship after twenty-five 
years of service; as a veteran he was then entitled to settle 
in a colony and exploit a piece of land granted him by the 
state. Thus the army became an instrument of colonization 
as well as Romanization. After the organization of the prov- 
inces was consolidated under the Flavians, 10 the army, in the 
course of the second century, enlarged the territory under 
Roman control, especially to the southeast, penetrating deep 
into the Sahara, which was less arid than it is today. Modern 
students are coming more and more to regard the limes not 
as a mere defensive measure, but as a system of colonial 
expansion and stabilization; its chief purpose may well have 
been to prepare soldiers for their future life as colonists 
faithful to the designs of Rome, for as has long been 

1{t Sec Marcel 1-eglay, "Les Flavicns et I'Afrique," pp. 201-246, an 
example of hou little progress has been made since the last century. 
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known, Africa interested the Romans only as a producer of 
wheat. In the first century it was the only crop encouraged, 
since Italy was still capable of growing the other foodstuffs 
it needed; not until the second century do we find, hand in 
hand with the extension of the growing of wheat to the 
high plateaus in the south, a return to the intensive culti- 
vation of olive trees and vineyards. Barley was needed as 
fodder for horses and wood for heating the baths; undoubt- 
edly both the forests and the soil suffered in consequence. 
Whatever may be the value of the indirect methods used 
to evaluate the wheat production of Africa and the share 
of the crop appropriated by Rome, 11 we can be certain that 
the exploitation was severe, leaving the African population 
barely enough to subsist on. This exploitation was not di- 
minished by the weakening of the imperial power in the 
third century, for the wheat of Numidia and the Pre consular 
Province had then become more necessary than ever to 
Rome, for the Egyptian production (which seems to have 
been about half as great as that of North Africa) had been 
diverted to Constantinople, the capital of the eastern em- 
pire, and Sicily was in a state of utter disintegration. It was 
only during the periods when communications with Italy 
were cut, as they were during Gil do's revolt at the end of 
the fourth century and especially under the Vandals, that 
the Africans enjoyed a respite. 

The legislation concerning land tenure and taxation pro- 
vides an idea of the social situation and above all of the 
extraordinary concentration of landed property in the 
hands of the emperor and the great patrician families. 12 All 
the wars — against Carthage, against Jugurtha, Juba I, Tac- 
farinias, Aedemon, etc. — resulted in, and all the revolts of 
the Numidians and Mauretanians were caused by, the con- 
fiscation of enormous tracts of land for the benefit of Ro- 

11 See the figures given by Charles- Pica rd, "Neron et le bl£ d'Afrique," 
pp. 163-173, which differ from those of Saumagne in "Un Tarif fiscal 
dll IVe &itcle." 

12 Van Nostrand, The Imperial Domains of Africa Proconsularis- 
Chatles-Picard, "Ntfron el le bl£ d'Afrique." 
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mans, most of whom were foreign to Africa or who, if they 
were born there, had taken advantage of their first promo- 
tion to leave it, In the parts of the country that had long 
been Romanized, these lands were administered by agents 
and worked by serfs or day laborers; in the newly acquired 
regions, freemen, probably the former owners, were allowed 
to settle on the public lands, for which privilege they paid 
rent. The free and semifree smallholders paid ordinary and 
extraordinary taxes in addition to rent, and in the course 
of the fourth century the big landowners, having inherited 
a large part of the powers of an enfeebled state, shifted 
their share of the annona (a tax paid in kind for shipment 
to Rome) to the backs of the smallholders. Not only, as we 
have seen, did the bulk of the produce go to Rome; Romans 
were also the beneficiaries of the distribution system, for all 
trade in wheat, oil, pottery, etc., was controlled by negoci- 
alores, forming corporations whose principles of organiza- 
tion are known to us. 

The study of Roman legislation, even of laws applying to 
the empire as a whole, gives some idea of the economic and 
social life of North Africa, or at least of the part which had 
been conquered at an early date; we must guard, however, 
against the mistake, often made by historians of Rome none 
too familiar with the laws of economics, 13 of identifying 
production and trade figures with standard of living. Expe- 
rience has shown that in subjected countries whose econo- 
mies are not highly diversified a constantly favorable trade 
balance can go hand in hand with a constant deterioration 
of the individual living standard. The influx of money from 
Rome, demonstrated by numismatic finds and records of 

1 3 The most striking example of this is Albertini. "Un temoignage 
de saint Augustin sur la prosperite relative de l'Afrique au iVe sieclc." 
In L« Vandales de l'Afrique, Conrtois cites laivs of modem capitalist 
economics as if the) could be applied unmodified to the Roman econ- 
omy (see p. 109 and 11, 4), He writes (p. 106} '. , , Roman Africa was 
a wheat-exporting country par excellence, which indicates that produc- 
tion greatly exceeded the requirements of consumption" [!!]. A serious 
mistake in spite of note 3. p, 321. 
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expenditures for luxuries in. the large and medium-sized 
cities, denotes a superficial Roman izat ion , not any material 
or moral improvement in the life of the people. From the 
legislation we can perhaps infer the theoretical situation 
of the native landowners or day laborers, but it must be 
borne in mind that this is a negative inference and that we 
have at present no possibility of consulting the Maghribi 
himself on the "civilizing" accomplishments of Rome which 
are still lauded with unrestrained lyricism. 

The History of the Church 

In many respects the Christian church took over the func- 
tion of the Roman administration from the third century 
on. The Christian apologetic literature, the martyrologies, 
the conciliar documents and religious laws of the empire 
have been amply used as means of sounding the African 
soul, of evaluating its degree of attachment to Christianity, 
and of describing the specific aspects of the African church. 
From Tertullian to Augustine, the Christian literature of 
Africa shows a development, which was that of the church as 
a whole, from violent opposition to the imperial power, sym- 
bolized by refusal to serve in. the army, to a concordat in 
which the two powers supported one another, each enjoying 
absolute authority in its own domain. During the second 
century, it is generally believed, Christianity spread inland 
from the coastal cities of the east and was carried by the 
army to the small towns of the interior at a time when the 
Roman organization was functioning most efficiently, that 
is, when the exploitation of North Africa was at its height. 

Whatever part we may assign to the common people of 
the towns and country in this movement, we cannot help 
observing a distinctly ami- imperial tendency among the 
Christians and an intense striving for autonomy among 
their bishops. It was precisely when the episcopacy made its 
peace with the empire at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury that the majority of Christians in Africa, faithful to 
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their tradition of independence from Rome, enthusiasm for 
martyrdom, and absolute opposition to the Emperor-Anti- 
christ, rushed into the Donatist schism, ignoring the concept 
of catholicity central to all brands of Christianity that ac- 
commodate themselves to social inequalities, and giving 
their church a distinctly nationalist coloration. In 412, after 
a century of struggle, St. Augustine, leader of the Catholic 
forces, was finally victorious, thanks to the power of the 
state and perhaps also to the big landowners' fear of the 
social consequence of the schismatic movement. But diis 
victory was short-lived, for beginning in 439 the Vandals 
promoted the Arian heresy with the very weapons the Cath- 
olics had forged, and after the Byzantine reconquest, for 
which the church was largely responsible, the North African 
church definitively lost the autonomy it had claimed since 
the days of Cyprian. 

It cannot be denied that our knowledge of the period ex- 
tending from the third to the seventh century is very much 
indebted to the study of Christian literature, inscriptions, 
and archeological documents. They are our only source for 
the part of the Maghrib abandoned by Diocletian, that 
is, the western half. What little we know of the humble 
inhabitants whom official history neglects has been gleaned 
almost exclusively from the lives of the martyrs, the pitfalls 
in wliich have been made apparent by modern criticism. 18 

Nevertheless, whatever use is made of this literature, 
whether the spirit is glorified 1 * or the betrayal by the epis- 
copacy of the poor people's hopes deplored, 315 it should not 
be forgotten that in it Africa is seen from the point of view 
of the church, just as previously it was viewed from that of 
the empire. In answer to those who insist on characterizing 
the Christianity of the second century and the Donatism of 

1 ' Arabic scholars might benefit by studying the enormous Moslem 
hagiographit literature and by employing the methods used by classi- 
cal historians. 

15 Carcopmo, Le Maroc antique, p. 301. 

' 5 On this point Courtois remains faithful to the Julieu of 1931. 
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the fourth century as opposition movements, a traditional 
historian can point to the urban, bourgeois and highly 
Romanized character of those pseudorebels against the em- 
pire. As for those who look for Berber traits in Tertullian, 
Augustine, and such, they need only be reminded that it has 
not been possible to trace the genealogies of those excep- 
tional men with any degree o£ precision, and moreover that 
every religious culture tends to create uniformity. It is always 
difficult to infer from the history of a religious schism a real 
picture of the social situation that caused it. To do so, e.g. 
to infer the existence of a national or social movement from 
the Tertullianist or Dona t is t ideology, one must subscribe 
to the sociological theory of ideologies (Marx, Weber, 
Mannheim) which very few historians accept. In any event 
the Christian authors' perception of national and social cur- 
rents is negative, and whatever their intention they wrote 
church history rather than the history of the Christian 
Maghrib. 17 

Ultimately all the historical documents at our disposal 
deal with imperial history. Archeology (Roman roads, fos- 
satum, army camps, milestones), numismatics (municipal or 
imperial coinages), epigraphy (religious and commemora- 
tive inscriptions, treaties) are all confined to the area of the 
military occupation. We are best informed about the big 
landowners, the negotiators, the churchmen, and the vet- 
erans, slaves, servants and artisans of the cities. As for the 
native inhabitants, we sense their presence, working in the 
fields, paying the annona, confined to the Aures Mountains 
or driven beyond the limes, but we never see them. We 
should doubtless be grateful that a shadow of their presence 
endures, but let us not be dazzled by false riches: Roman 
history is not the history of the Maghrib. 

"This is demons traierl by the great difference in tone and content 
between the two books by Jean Pierre Bri$son based on the same doc- 
uments: Gloire et mixer e de I'Afrique chrelienne, which is a pure 
glorification of the church, and Autonomisme et ckrhtianisme dans 
I'Afrique romaine, which is full oF negative judgments. 
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II 

The facts summed up above may be accepted as Long estab- 
lished; the archeological and epigraphic discoveries that fill 
the specialized periodicals merely provide new details, but 
it is these details that lead the reader to ask: have these facts 
really a bearing on the history of the Maghrib? How much 
influence, in extension and depth, was exerted by the suc- 
cessive waves of colonizers? 

Extension 

The present tendency, encouraged by the enormous prog- 
ress of Phoenician archeology since the Second World War, 
has undoubtedly been to overestimate the Carthaginian in- 
fluence. Though positive proof is still unavailable, it is often 
claimed that by the last third of the second millennium B.C. 
the Phoenicians had established a chain of trading posts 
extending from Sabratha to Mogador (now Essaouira), and 
that these were regularly visited. The foundation of Car- 
thage is still dated at the beginning of the ninth century b.C, 
but there is said to have been a settlement on the same site 
three centuries earlier. 

In the sixth century, it is believed, the Phoenicians who 
had settled in North Africa began to recognize Carthage 
as their capital. Large towns such as Hadrumete, Tipasa, 
Lixus and Mogador, and numerous lesser trading posts, 
which were to become important cities in the Roman period, 
were integrated into a commercial empire under the leader- 
ship of Carthage, which after a period of spectacular expan- 
sion girdled all North Africa from Sabratha in Tripoli tania 
to the island of Cerne off Rio de Oro, these being the two 
termini of the trans-Saharan trails. In most of what has been 
written on the subject we find this picture of a Carthaginian 
commercial empire developed with a lyricism that is some- 
Limes alarming: "The economic and colonial conceptions of 
the Carthaginians were several thousand years in advance 
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of their times," writes Madeleine Hours-Mieden. lS Is this 
picture justified by recent a rcheo logical finds? Archeologi* 
eal investigations carried on in Phoenicia, on the islands, 
and along the coasts of the western Mediterranean have 
advanced our knowledge of the Phoenicians, their cast of 
mind, religion, and daily life. It has been inferred that their 
thinking was "oriental" and their religion marked by "colo- 
nial" archaism, that they were eminently practical and lack- 
ing in esthetic sense. 19 But the few discoveries made in Lixus 
and Mogador are difficult to date and provide no basis for 
a radical revision of our previous knowledge. The picture 
of a commercial empire is still based, as it was in Gsell's 
time, on the written literature, especially that brief, enig- 
matic text, Hanno's Voyage. 

The Phoenicians, as was already known, went to the west- 
ern Mediterranean in search of metals. Since the trade in 
Iberian tin had been demonstrated, the proponents of the 
commercial empire theory looked for an African companion 
piece to it, and thought of gold. The hypothesis was plausi- 
ble enough; often repeated, it took on the weight of a cer- 
tainty, and when it was put into form by Carcopino, few 
dared to question it in its entirety, 20 But a reader of this 
author's exposition can hardly fail to observe, under his 
weighty erudition, an argument so feeble as to make one 
wonder how it can ever have been taken seriously. Apart 
from certain fruitful insights in matters of detail, the whole 
is a perfect example of empty, abstract reasoning: on page 
after page he demonstrates the possibility of a trade in gold, 
but never the actual existence of such a trade, which would of 
course require a good number of a rcheo logical finds to es- 
tablish. To show that this hypothesis can advance our un- 
derstanding of an enigmatic text is the work of a philologist, 

i*M. Hours- Midden, Carthage, pp. 114-J15. 

18 Charles- Pka*d, La Vie quotidienne a Carthage, p. 68. 

20 Carcopino, Le Maroc antique, pp. 73-163, For a discussion of the 
reality of Hanno*s voyage, see Rousseau, "Hannon au Maroc/' pp. 161- 
332. and Germain "Qu"est-ee que le Periple d'Hannon . . , ," pp. 
205-24S. 
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not of a historian; the real problem would be to determine 
whether the Carthaginians carried on this trade on large 
enough a scale to justify us in speaking of a Carthaginian 
gold market. If there is to be a market, there must be roads, 
convoys, storehouses, and business transactions; of all this the 
author, intent on his reasoning a contrario, tells us nothing. 
The question is further complicated when we are told by 
other scholars that though the Greeks invented coinage in 
the sixth century B.C., the Carthaginians took no advantage 
of it for two centuries thereafter- 21 For if this African gold 
was shipped directly to Carthage and hoarded, it seems im- 
possible to speak of a gold market in Morocco or elsewhere. 
Thus the maritime traffic is hypothetical; but what of the 
overland traffic? Our theorists refer to certain none-too-clear 
texts, mentioning taxes levied in the Tripolitanian region, 
which brought the Carthaginian treasury a talent a day in 
the second century, and conclude that this was a tax on the 
Saharan commerce, controlled by the Garamantes, between 
Bornu and the coastal towns. Other £acts cited are the oc- 
cupation of the Germa oasis in a.d, yo and the Roman 
military expedition which after a four months' march 
reached an oasis (Agisymba), presumed to have been sit- 
uated in the Sudan. Here again we find a probability of 
commercial relations (ostrich feathers, slaves?), but no proof 
is provided of their importance or regularity or of the role 
played in them by gold. It is not hard to see (and the second 
part of Carcopinos book shows clearly) that the theory of 
a Carthaginian commercial imperialism, far from being 
based on unimpeachable evidence, archeological and other- 
wise, is merely a projection upon the past of another, well- 
known imperialism, to wit, that of the Portuguese in the 
fifteenth century. Until we have proof to the contrary, we 
shall continue to regard Carthage as "a ship anchored off 
the coast of Africa," exerting some influence on other coastal 
establishments but not the total though indirect control 

"i Charles- Picavd, Vie quoiidienne, pp, 176-177. 
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over the life of the Maghrib that has too hastily been im- 
puted to it. 

But what of its territorial extension? From the fifth cen- 
tury on, we are told, Carthage became a land power when 
it found itself unable to resist the vast maritime counter- 
offensive of the Greeks marked by the victories of Sal amis 
and Himera (480 b,c). It denounced its treaties with the 
Berber princes, overcame their resistance, and conquered 
the northern part of present-day Tunisia. The area of the 
territory that became Carthaginian has been estimated at 
30,000 square kilometers. But the information on which this 
figure is based dates from the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.c. f when the border disputes between Carthage and 
Massinissa were brought to the attention of the Roman 
senate; thus we have no way of knowing how much territory 
was actually conquered, We can form some idea of the north- 
eastern region, extending from Tabarca to Cape Bon and 
across the Sahel to the seaports of Tripoli tan ia; but outside 
of this fringe, the archeo logical finds, which thus far have 
not been dated with any degree of certainty, are of no great 
help to us, nor can we be sure that the boundaries of the 
Roman province in 146 were those of the territory under 
direct Carthaginian control. 

Roman Africa, to be sure, is better known, but not enough 
to dispel all doubts, Courtois puts forward the figure of 
350,000 square kilometers out of a total of 900,000, exclud- 
ing the Tripoli tanian desert and the Sahara. In the light 
of the evidence he himself supplies, this figure seems exag- 
gerated, for he takes the second-century limes as the bound- 
ary of the Roman territory, which was not necessarily the 
case. If we subtract the mountainous regions and others 
unsuited to the production of wheat and olives, the area 
actually exploited by the Roman Empire at the height of 
its power would seem to have been 340,000 square kilom- 
eters, the figure commonly put forward for the post-Diocle- 
tian period. This area was reduced by half under the Van- 
dals and still more under the Byzantines, who controlled 
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only the fortified cities and their environs. Z2 If we reject the 
hasty generalizations of the pro-Roman writers, we observe 
a highly unstable territorial situation throughout the era of 
foreign (Punic, Roman, Vandal, Byzantine) pressure. A 
short period of expansion is almost immediately followed 
by a Berber reconquest. By the middle of the second cen- 
tury u.c. the Carthaginians had lost the territories acquired 
since the fifth century; the Romans succeeded in stabilizing 
their control for a hundred and fifty years, but began to 
Jose territory by the end of the second century a,d, This 
movement continued until the final defeat of the Byzan- 
tines, In this light the hundred and fifty years of firm con- 
trol seem to be the exception rather than the rule in the 
long history of foreign expansion in North Africa. 

DtPTH 

The northeastern part of the Maghrib has always been 
the most densely populated; if foreign influence was inten- 
sive in this region, doesn't this compensate for the small 
size of the territory? An affirmative answer is given by most 
colonial historians. These are divided into two camps, the 
pro-Carthaginians and the pro-Romans. What is denied the 
Carthaginians is accredited to the Romans, or vice versa. 
The Maghribis themselves have no place in the discussion. 
Even Massinissa is regarded merely as a client of Rome. Is 
the Maghrib indebted to the Phoenician-Carthaginians for 
metals, agriculture, the wagon, the alphabet, arboriculture 
and urban organization? After a period of eclipse, Punico- 
philia has come into fashion again. However, the linguistic 
evidence adduced has become more and more questionable, 

™Wc should have no illusions about the attempts by Saumagne, 
Courtois anil Charles-Picard in particular, to arrive at figures (area of 
Roman Africa. 350,000 km*; population, 3.500,000; wheat production, 9 
million quintals; yield of annona, 250.000-300.000 quintals) because 
individual preferences are implicit in the methods of calculation, and 
undoubted!) varying economic relationships are assumed to he perma- 
nent. However, Saumagne's calculations arc the most circumspect. 
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for it implies an unspecified oriental origin, and archeology 
shows that neither wheat, nor the olive tree, nor the fig 
tree nor the vine were imported from Phoenicia. Agricul- 
tural settlements were in existence well before the first mil- 
lennium, and the development of hydraulic installations 
owes no more to the Phoenicians than to the Romans. On 
the basis of written documents and archeological findings, 
which he checks against each other, Camps confirms Gsell's 
conclusion: "Indeed, all indications are that agriculture de- 
veloped in North Africa at the same time as the organization 
of Berber society/' and explicitly condemns the basic as- 
sumption of all the Punicophiles: "Are we to suppose that 
all the simplest agricultural techniques were alien to the Ber- 
bers and that this people was utterly lacking in initiative?" 23 
The same conclusion is valid for the alphabet and urban 
development, which were influenced by the Carthaginians 
but not introduced by them. 

Some writers speak of a "back to the land" movement in 
fifth-century Carthage and cite the name of Mago, a former 
general, who seems to have tried to encourage his aristo- 
cratic compatriots, who were no longer able to support them- 
selves by trade, to turn to agriculture. For their benefit he 
wrote a book on agronomy, which was later translated into 
Latin by order of the Senate; the original was inherited by 
Micipsa after 146 b.c. The development of agriculture in 
North Africa is alleged to have originated with this "back 
to the land" movement. If we accept the idea that the terri- 
tory of Carthage consisted of the immediate environs of the 
city (shura, or common property), where arboriculture was 
developed with the help of an enslaved population, and of 
a hinterland, where under the supervision of Carthaginian 
officials, whose main function it was to collect taxes and 
levy auxiliary troops, the Libyans were allowed to remain 
on their land in return for the payment of rent (a quarter 

23 See Camps, "Massinissa," pp. 70- go. Camps also has his precon- 
ceptions, but since they are of a different nature they enable him to 
see those of other writers. 
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or a half the harvest), it seems likely that political pressure 
was indirectly responsible lor the increase in the production 
of grain (the only crop permitted up to the end of the first 
century a.d.). It was also in all likelihood the Carthaginian 
threat that impelled the neighboring Numidians to organize 
themselves into a kingdom, which in emulation took to 
growing grain and trading with the enemies of Carthage, un- 
til in 50 b.c. the Numidian surplus was twice what that of 
the Carthaginian territory had been a century before. 24 It 
was not the introduction of a new technique but political 
competition that obliged the Numidians to enlarge their 
grain fields by encroaching on their pasture lands and the 
territories of the south. It was probably this development, 
which was the acceleration of an existing movement rather 
than an innovation, which led Polybius to write some years 
later that Massinissa had sedentarized his people, an obvi- 
ously fanciful contention. The numerous revolts of the Liby- 
ans (396, 379, etc.), the war of the mercenaries in 240, the 
conflict with Massinissa which from 207 to 148 erupted every 
ten years — all these disturbances have been characterized 
(with the help of the dubious pun Numidian-nomad) as 
opposition to forced settlement; but they can equally well 
be interpreted as revolts of a conquered, mistreated and 
exploited population of longtime farmers. The notion 
that the Phoenician colonists civilized the Maghrib through 
commerce and farming techniques is based not on un- 
impeachable archeological evidence, but on the texts of 
ill-informed ancient authors, whose taste for the pictur- 
esque and exotic has often been stressed. Carthaginian in- 
fluence on social and religious life is undeniable, but oddly 
enough has been demonstrated only for the Roman period, 
though we do not know why the Romans should have en- 
couraged such a process of Punicization. There is no reason 
to project this direct or indirect consequence of Roman 
policy very deeply into the Carthaginian period. 

'a Charles-Picard, Vie quotidienne , p. iSj. 
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And what of the Romans? In general the historians have 
little to say of the Roman contribution to the material civ- 
ilization of North Africa; at most they tell us that though 
aqueducts were already in existence, more of them were 
built under the Romans. Albertini writes: "The Romans of 
the imperial epoch worked, consciously or not, to develop 
and organize the entire world, to lead every part of it to 
civilized life and well-being." 25 Development, organization 
— in other words, the generalized application of other peo- 
ple's inventions. The problem of Romanization can be re- 
duced to the question, How much did the Romans contrib- 
ute to the development of the cities? To what degree was 
the Latin language adopted? and What was the role of the 
army? True, some historians have painted a glowing picture 
of an Africa more Latinized, more urbanized and more pros- 
perous than Spain or Gaul; but the reader can only be 
skeptical, because no distinction is made between Romans 
settled in Africa and Romanized Africans. These same his- 
torians tell us that there were few Romans or other Italians 
in Africa, that the vast majority of the city-dwellers and 
soldiers were Berbers; and they stress the role played by 
Africans in the political, administrative and intellectual life 
of Rome as an indication of the advanced Romanization of 
Africa. But the reader would like something more than gen- 
eralities, something more than references to cases that well 
may have been exceptional. 26 The strength of the army has 
been estimated at twenty-seven thousand. With its twenty- 
year enlistment period, its Romanizing influence cannot 
have been very rapid or widespread. And those soldiers who 

^ Albertini. L'Ajrique rom&im, p. 19. 

26 if there is such a thing as sociological laws, one might actually 
draw the contrary conclusion from them. It is in a nnt very Romanized 
society that the few Romanized individuals would attain to the high- 
est careers. Compare the Moslem iTan of the second and third cen- 
turies H., where the political, administrative and intellectual role of 
the Arabized Iranians in the Abbasid Empire was out of all proportion 
to the degree of Arabization of a country which from the fourth cen- 
tury on recovered its national language. 
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served outside of Africa can no longer be regarded as Ro- 
manizers. True, the impressive ruins uncovered by the 
archeologists indicate the great wealth of a propertied class, 
many of whom in all likelihood spent little of their time 
in Africa. 

And what of the cities? How many military colonies were 
there, how many artificial settlements, how many predom- 
inantly Berber towns responding to geographi co-economic 
needs? The figure advanced by Courtois, who calculated 
that sixty percent of the population lived in the cities, seems 
more than startling. % ~ Even supposing that the cities of the 
interior were inhabited chiefly by Berbers, to what degree 
did the Latin language enter into their daily life? The in- 
scriptions that have survived present the official aspect of 
social life, not the quantitative relation between the lan- 
guages spoken. All in all, the indications that have been 
cited can be accepted as proof of a Romanization of Africa 
only if they are interpreted in accordance with the logic of 
a much later period. Still, it cannot be doubted that along 
with the plebs of the cities, a class made up of the petit-bour- 
geoisie and of well-to-do peasants lived in the shadow of the 
Roman ruling class and underwent a process of Romaniza- 
tion. But was this class large enough to carry appreciable 
weight? And above all, to what degree did this class achieve 
its ambitions in a highly stratified Roman society? Though 
certain exceptions have been cited, it would seem that there 
was little social mobility and that this ciass obtained satis- 
faction very late, perhaps too late. Albertini asks whether 
the edict of Caracalla (a is) conferring citizenship on all 
free men throughout the empire may not have been pre- 
mature. Far from being premature, this concession undoubt- 

z~ Courtois, Les Vandales e.t I'Afrique, p, in, Courtois himself found 
the figures surprising and consulted the geographers, who speak of 
new countries with a sparse indigenous population, which was not the 
case in Roman Africa. Actually, the whole question of the urbaniza- 
tion rate in an ancient country h meaningless, since it is next to im- 
possible to determine the juridical, economic and sociological aspects 
of (he urban phenomenon at this early date. 
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edly came too late, long after the great disorders in the west- 
ern, and only twenty years before those in the eastern, 
Maghrib. The municipal structure of the province (a hier- 
archy of cities and a hierarchy of urban groups) gives a clear 
picture of the social rigidity that prevailed at a time when 
the empire was strong and the local population was eager 
for integration; by the time the state took action to correct 
this rigidity, the big landowners had become so powerful as 
to make the reform irrelevant and deserted the cities, thus 
escaping integration with the African bourgeoisie. There is 
reason to believe that first Christianity, then Donatism were 
propagated largely among the African bourgeoisie. Must 
this not be taken as a protest against the delay in Romani- 
zation? Thus Rome seems not only to have exploited the 
majority of the Berber population, but also to have disap- 
pointed the well-to-do minority that might have been won 
over to its "organizational genius." 

This of course is not the opinion of the colonial histori- 
ans, who regard Chris tianizat ion as the culmination of 
Romanization. 

Beginning in the middle of the second century a.d., they 
tell us, this Chris tianizat ion was so successful that according 
to Tertullian, writing in the middle of the third century, 
the adherents of the new religion formed the majority of the 
population of all the cities. The great persecutions of the 
middle of the third century and the beginning of the fourth, 
with their large numbers of martyrs and of apostates as well, 
show that Christianity, though perhaps none too deep- 
rooted, was widely disseminated. The long struggle between 
Catholics and Donatists definitely indicates the social impor- 
tance religious problems had assumed, even if the causes of 
the conflict were elsewhere. The heroic resistance to the 
Arianism of the Vandals, especially during Huneric's per- 
secution (482-484), and a wealth of archeo logical and epi- 
graph ic finds relating to the Vandal and Byzantine periods, 
bear witness to a deepening of Christian sentiment among 
the Berber population. Thus Africa would seem to have 
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been a privileged breeding ground of Christianity, perhaps 
even more so than Spain or Gaul. But this impression is 
entirely qualitative; we have no means of obtaining a quan- 
titative evaluation. As we have already pointed out, the 
documents now available are very meager. The Acts of the 
Martyrs and the records of the church councils enabje us 
at the most to circumscribe the milieu favorable to Chris- 
tianity geographically (the northeast) and sociologically (the 
medium ranks of the urban bourgeoisie). The remains of 
the churches throw some light on the wealth of the pious 
absentee landlords, but little on the fervor or number of 
the faithful. In any event, these remains date from a late 
period and are rare outside the region of Carthage. The 
greatest number of large churches and Christian inscriptions 
have been found in the city of Carthage; once again, our 
evaluation of Christianity hinges on the cities. The conten- 
tion that the silent Christianity of the countryside may have 
played a more important role finds no justification in what 
we know of the propagation of other monotheistic religions. 
Statistics; we are told, suggest that the Berbers formed a 
majority in the Christian community and thus represented 
a good part of the total population. But this again falls 
short of conclusive proof. The large numbers of apostasies 
recorded in the middle of the third century would tend to 
prove, at least for that date, that Christian propaganda was 
active among the wealthy, that is, the Romans. But doesn't 
the Donatist schism provide conclusive evidence? Yes, but 
only if we can prove that its rural wing (the circumcelliones) 
was really Donatist and not merely an occasional ally. All 
this goes to show that we should be very cautious in at- 
tempting to estimate the numerical strength of the African 
Christians. Few writers exercise such caution, and the use of 
Christian epigraphy is at the source of many adventurous 
judgments. The historians of this period work on three as- 
sumptions: (i) every prince who employs an architect pre- 
sumed to be Christian is himself a Christian; (s) every 
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prince presumed to be Christian is necessarily at the head 
of a Christian kingdom; (3) every individual presumed to 
be Christian necessarily lives in a Christian community. But 
these principles, on which all interpretations of epigraphic 
finds have been based, are far from self-evident. A single 
example of this method will suffice: Carcopino's account of 
the development of Christianity in the western Maghrib 
from the third to the sixth century. 28 He starts by noting two 
facts: first that more inscriptions have been found in Volubil- 
is and the region of Oran, which at that time were outside the 
empire, than in Tangiers, which still belonged to it, and 
more to the west of the Cfteliff than to the east, though the 
latter region is closer to Carthage, and secondly that all these 
inscriptions are of late origin (450-651 in Oran, 599-655 in 
Volubilis). Instead of finding a motive for caution in these 
seemingly startling facts, he cries out: "What religious fervor 
in Mauretania!" and concludes that Christianity developed 
in spite of the weakening of the imperial power. The four 
inscriptions at Volubilis bear the names of three Juliuses 
and one Julia. Were they Berbers, foreigners or Romans? 
Carcopino claims they were Berbers, because a prince of the 
Baquates, the neighbors and protectors of the city, took the 
name of Julius at the end of the third century. The docu- 
ments concerning these Baquates are few and mutually con- 
tradictory, but this does not prevent Carcopino from writ- 
ing: ". . . the Baquates of Volubilis, unswerving in their 
fidelity to Christianity [which brand of Christianity?], to 
which their ancestors had been converted four centuries 
earlier. " 29 Nor does he stop there; on the strength of the 
fourth inscription cited, dated 655, which mentions one 
Julia Rogativa, originally from Altava (Oran region) but 
adopted by the citizens of Volubilis (western Morocco), he 

mibid., pp. 288-301. 

2 » The same reasoning is used by the Sunnite historians when they 
speak of the Idrisids. Terrasse ridicules them in his Hktoire du Maroc. 
Would he have exercised the same critical rigor toward his colleague 
Carcopino? 
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brushes in a picture of a hypothetical confederation of 
Christian cities and tribes extending from Oran to the 
ocean. With what proof? "Geography demands it," he says. 
The linguistic facts he cites may merely signify that the 
defunct or the author of the inscription hailed from Oran, 
not necessarily that the two regions were in permanent con- 
tact. And he concludes with a hymn of praise to those Ber- 
bers, abandoned by their empire and forgotten by the 
church, who clung to their Christian faith until the seventh 
century. It is no accident that scientific reasoning is replaced 
by rhetoric, and in the light of such an example we begin 
to doubt even conclusions that might have seemed more 
plausible, such as the existence in the Tiaret region in the 
fifth and sixth centuries of a dynasty whose princes, to judge 
by the tombs (13 djcdars) generally attributed to them, 
must have been Christian. 

Thus the chronology of Christianization, the socio-racial 
structure and finally the numerical evaluation of African 
Christianity remain beyond our reach. Yet, this does not 
justify an immediate conclusion that the phenomenon was 
superficial. The fact that Christianity was Roman before it 
was Berber, urban before it was rural, and espoused by the 
rich before the poor, does not by any means preclude the 
possibility that in one way or another it gained the support 
of the poverty-stricken masses in search of hope, 

Religious problems would not have occupied so important 
a position in imperial legislation and daily life if the major- 
ity of the population had been indifferent to them. It is 
here that the problem of characterizing this Christianity 
arises. Even if we knew how many Christians there were in 
Africa, we should still have to determine the nature of their 
Christianity. What was the Catholicism of the third century 
and what was the Donatism of the fourth? 

What sort of Christianity developed in the part of Africa 
abandoned by Diocletian and not reconquered by the Van- 
dals and Byzantines? The quality of this faith can no more 
be judged by the faith of St. Augustine than can the number 
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of the faithful by the situation in Carthage. Without an 
answer to this question, we should be unable later on to 
account for the de-Chris tianization of the Maghrib. 



Ill 

So many statements have been put forward as true that 
are at best barely probable! And so much of what has been 
learned about Carthage, Rome and the church has so little 
bearing on North Africa as a whole! Under these circum- 
stances one can scarcely be surprised to find hardly a single 
historian who does not invoke hypotheses and reconstruc- 
tion^ not to mention political and moral judgments, in 
order to conceal the meagerness of our knowledge. Political 
and cultural bias is everywhere, and it goes without saying 
that such bias defines itself in terms of the one question 
held to be essential: why the ultimate failure of Roman 
civilization in the Maghrib? According to how much one 
stresses political or social elements, arbitrary blunders or 
necessary contradictions, one arrives at a colonialist or lib- 
eral view. 

The colonial view is the most widespread, since it bene- 
fits from a long tradition, public support, academic prestige 
and, one might say, a certain self -evidence, for how can any- 
one living in a colonized Maghrib be expected to escape the 
natural tendency to understand the past through the pres- 
ent: to see Jugurtha through 'Abd al-Karim, the Roman 
laws through those of the July monarchy, and the Moslems 
of earlier periods through the taxpayers of Muqrani? Almost 
involuntarily such rhetorical comparisons become explana- 
tions. 30 The structure and logic of the present become means 

3° Numerous examples m Julien, Histoire de I'Afrique du Nord t 
and ed., vol. i, pp. 1J7, 120, 150, 320; Cafcopino, Le Maroc antique, 
PP- 36, 326; F. Richard, in his notes to the French translation of 
Sallustius Crispus, . . . Guerre de Jugurtha {ig68 ed.). p. 214, n. 1S7. Ju~ 
lien's criticism of this same aberration in the Algerian nationalists is 
obviously one- sided; it did not originate with them. 
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of ordering the facts of the past, so providing a ready-made 
system of interpretation. 

The Maghribis, we are given to understand, were vege- 
tating in an impoverished and retarded neolithic stage when 
the Carthaginians brought them into contact with oriental 
civilization; this influence was slow and did not really make 
itself felt until the third century B.C. Though highly gifted 
in practical matters, the Carthaginians were backward in the 
esthetic and religious fields; their civilization was not com- 
parable to that of the Greeks, which Rome was to adopt and 
develop. When the Romans arrived in Africa, the Maghribis 
were far from having acquired the foundations necessary for 
integration into the Roman community; a period of ap- 
prenticeship was indispensable. For three centuries this 
apprenticeship was carried on under the aegis of the tra- 
ditional chiefs, the kings of Numidia and Mauretania (this 
propaedeutic was carried on by way of Punic civilization, 
considered as an introduction to the only true civilization, 
the Greco- Roman; the Punic library given to the Numidians 
after the destruction of Carthage is interpreted as a sym- 
bolic gesture). The state, the life of the cities, art, religion, 
writing — all underwent a rapid process of Punicization. 
Massinissa, indeed, entered into relations with Greece, his 
son triumphed in the Panathenaea; but obviously a direct 
influence was impossible; the propaedeutic was not yet 
complete. It became so at the beginning of the first century 
a.d,, and annexation was decided on, but annexation did 
not mean immediate Romanization. Through its army and 
administration, Rome generalized sedentarization, popu- 
]ated the country, extended agriculture; and within this 
territory pacified by urban organization, Romanization was 
rewarded, An individual mounted the ladder of civic rights 
as he assimilated the language, customs and civic genius of 
Rome; in time this ladder was shortened, until by the edict 
of 212 only nomads refractory to organized social life were 
excluded from citizenship. Why then the wars and revolts? 
Barbarian obstinacy. And what were the motives of the 
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Romans? Altruism and sense of duty. All this would be 
idyllic if not for the way it ended. From the third to the 
sixth century Roman civilization suffered a long death 
agony — a fact chiefly explained on the basis of psychology 
and political blunders. "The servitude of routine has never 
weighed more heavily on a people," writes Gsell, and adds, 
"From antiquity on we see them [the Berbers] as they have 
always been, restless, mobile, turbulent, quick to anger and 
revolt." 31 Moreover, we are told, Rome made the political 
blunder of not occupying the entire Maghrib. Rome, Al- 
bertini believes, 32 did not conquer enough, did not popu- 
late enough territory. An artificial limes is always vulner- 
able, and the withdrawal o£ 285 was the crowning blunder, 
leaving the Romanized Berbers exposed to the contagion 
of barbarism. Later on a skepticism arose among the histo- 
rians, at first vague, then clearly expressed: Could Rome have 
succeeded? Thinking of the twentieth-century present, Gsell 
wrote in his conclusion: "Thus the moral conquest of the 
country proves to be as necessary as its political conquest. 
Woe to the masters o£ North Africa who fail to understand 
this" — meaning that the Romans offered the Maghribis a 
superior civilization, but did not convince them of its value 
to the individual. Al bertini is more explicit: "It was the 
economic crisis [extreme poverty] that drove the people back 
to their original savagery." 33 In other words, Rome brought 
wealth to the community and misery to the individual. At 
this point the incurable admirers of Rome are obliged to 
abandon their initial theory and reproach Rome for not 
having extirpated the Carthaginian influence. Having won 
men's souls, especially in the rural districts, and found a 
new youth in Christianity, an oriental religion, Punic civ- 

31 Gsell, Hhloire ancienne de VAfrique du Nord, vol. v, p, 137, 
vol. vi, p. £78. 

32 Albertini, L'Afrique romaine, conclusion. 

3* Alberti ni, op. cit., pp, iso, i»6. It is easy to see why Jacques Sous- 
it] le, then governor general of Algeria, ordered the republication of 
this book written in igS2, since its conclusions supported his own 
policy. 
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ilization raised an insurmountable barrier to the occidental 
spirit represented by Rome. "The influence of Carthage was 
the source of the attraction that Asia exerted on the Berbers 
despite the proximity of Europe," writes Gilbert Charles- 
Picard.* 4 Thus the failure was inevitable. Clearly Roman 
colonization in North Africa is interpreted in the light 
of French colonial policy, which first aimed optimistically 
at complete integration of the North Africans and iater de- 
clared them to be racially incapable of such a development. 

We have cited chiefly the admirers of pagan Rome, who 
regarded Christianity merely as a new means of propagating 
Roman civilization. Others have tried to take the point of 
view of the conquered and tended to regard Christianity as 
a criticism of Roman imperialism. The egoism and exploi- 
tation of this "system of organized pillage" does not escape 
them. It goes without saying that they have taken a different 
view of the continual revolts, which are no longer inter- 
preted as outbursts of insufficiently controlled barbarism, 
hut as expressions of national or social strivings. 

In this second view everything takes on a different mean- 
ing. The period of Punicization ceases to be a necessary 
propaedeutic and becomes the consequence of political cal- 
culation: Rome destroyed Carthage to prevent Massinissa 
from seizing it and becoming a Mediterranean power. The 
Roman senate supervised, intrigued, and fomented interne- 
cine wars in order to weaken the Numidian kings and make 
them into docile clients. As long as Rome needed wheat and 
Massimssa's successors provided it, indirect control was the 
most economical system; when the civil war, the culmination 
of insurmountable social contradictions, broke out, the 
Romans needed land, and annexation was decided upon. 
The exploitation of this land meant spoliation, and the 
Hmes was not so much a boundary of civilization as a flexi- 
ble frontier between the dispossessed, who were thrust out 
into the desert, and the needed workers, who were enslaved 

s* Charles -Pica id, Vie quotidienne, p. 253, harking back to an idea 
of Cautier. 
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and crushed with taxes. The rebels are specified: the Moors 
were dispossessed peasants who chose freedom; the Numidi- 
ans were free peasants and farm workers who periodically 
avenged themselves on their exploiters. It was on the one 
hand a national, on the other a social, protest. Roman de- 
velopment of the land brought not only forced sedentariza- 
tion, but also exhaustion of the soil, deforestation and social 
debasement. While the Jugurthine War (112-105) was an 
attempt to oppose direct Roman conquest and assumed a 
character of national struggle, that of Tacfarinas a century 
later (17-24) was the first protest against the expropriation 
of the pasture lands. 35 But for a century and a half the limes 
held firm; the Moors in the west were able to cross it only 
intermittently, while the Numidians (serfs, seasonal farm 
workers, cultores) were kept under tight control and severely 
exploited. How were they to protest? By adopting Christi- 
anity, a new religion, which under the given circumstances 
took on a special character of vengeance against the rich and 
against the empire. The two trends, Moorish and Numidian, 
subsisted until the end of the Byzantine period; after 285 the 
abandoned region became Moorish again and pressure was 
resumed against the new limes; within it, in a reduced ter- 
ritory, the increasingly exploited Numidians formed defense 
groups: the circumcell tones, 36 who were themselves free men 
but rose to the defense of those who were exploited more 
severely than themselves and attacked the masters of eco- 
nomic life, the domini, possessor es and ere di tores. What was 
their social status? Were they Berbers or semi- Berbers, Cath- 
olics or Dona lists? We cannot say for sure. What is certain 
is that they controlled the African countryside from 300 to 
347 and between 380 and 400, and that they made use of the 
religious controversy to advance their own aims. They made 
a tactical alliance with the Donatists, but the Donatists held 

as See Ronald Syrae, "Tacfarinas, the Musulamii anri Thuliursicum," 

pp. us** 

sc "Storehouse prowlers" (Saumagne) or "Chief among the saints" 
(Frend)? 
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their long-term aims in abomination. In the end the Cath- 
olic church, joining forces with the big landowners and the 
army, destroyed the Donatists and circumcelliones, but dur- 
ing a brief intervening period the logic of this movement 
was clearly revealed. Gildo, who had allied himself with the 
Romans during the revolt of his brother Firmus {371-375) 
and later been appointed commander of the African army, 
revolted in turn in 396, seized the fleet transporting the 
annona, confiscated the imperial lands and distributed them 
among the circurncelhone.s and his troops. 57 To be sure, he 
was defeated in 398, but by locally selling the wheat intended 
for Rome and confiscating the large landed estates, he 
showed clearly that the aim of these continual revolts was 
the recovery of the confiscated lands, a policy that could not 
succeed as long as the Roman empire remained a reality. 
Seen in this light, the failure was not that of the Roman 
exploiters, who were condemned in any event, but of the 
church which, by allying itself with the property owners, 
disappointed the hopes of the poor and thus caused the 
best aspects of the Roman presence to be engulfed in the 
final catastrophe. Regrettable as this may have been for 
Africa, the Africans cannot be held responsible. In this per- 
spective the absentee landlords and the church are im- 
peached, and the hopes of the poor and the declasse are 
glorified in accordance with the laical and democratic tastes 
of the anticolonialist left. 

It is important to recognize the mediate character of this 
view: the Maghribis are represented as the victims of all 
oppressive systems; everything is seen in the light of the 
traditional republican myth: circumcelliones and farm la- 
borers are seen in the guise of Jacobins and sam-culottes, 
Donatists and Catholics as low and high clergy. Just as the 
Maghribis are merely the negative expression of an oppres- 
sive system, the revolts denote neither national nor social 

rtT See Courtois, I^s Vandales et I'Afrique. pp. 144-146; for the oppo- 
site "view, MatMullen, Enemies of the Roman Order, pp. 200-207. 
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consciousness. Outside the limes, freedom signifies barbari- 
ans without a future; inside it, a blind protest against mis- 
fortune. C.-A. Julien has always refused to regard Jugurtha 
as an autonomist leader, and Brisson says of the Donatists, 
"It was not because they were Berbers, but because the Ber- 
bers were the most unfortunate part of the North African 
population, since those who had remained nomads were 
more and more hampered in their natural economy and those 
who had accepted a relative sedentarization suffered increas- 
ingly from the general crisis induced by the intensive ex- 
ploitation of the country." Courtois admits that Don at ism 
incorporated all those who were opposed to the Roman 
power, but nevertheless refuses to use the words "national- 
ism" and "revolution,* ' which he finds anachronistic, though 
they denote exactly what he is trying to describe. 36 

According to this liberal point of view, Rome failed be- 
cause of the contradictions in its policy, not because of any 
Berber reaction to it. The church could have made a better 
choice, it could have saved both Christianity and Roman 
civilization; it would have played in the past the role played 
today by Sot.ial Democracy. Despite the truths this perspec- 
tive may reveal, despite its anticolonial character in certain 
details, it is merely the negative expression of the viewpoint 
discussed above. In it the Maghribis play no positive role; 
looked upon as a danger beyond the times and as victims 
within it, they are always seen from outside. as 

All these perspectives are colonial in a positive or negative 
sense, and in this realm the nationalist ideology has con- 
as Brissoti, A u tonomisme et christianisme dans i'Ajrique romairte t 
p. 28; Courtois, Lei Vandales et t'Ajrique, pp. 147-148. 

a& It is easy to see why there is no difficulty in passing from one per 
spcctive to the other and why in this point Conrtois is able to see eye 
to eye with C.-A. Julien. It is also easy to see why the psychology of the 
Berbers is regarded as essentially negative. I, too, employ the concept 
of negativity (below), but in a different sense. Julien thinks this nega 
live attitude on the part of the Berbers was a matter of deliberate 
choice; I shall try to prove that in the Roman period the Maghrtbis 
were deprived of all freedom of choice. 
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tributed nothing new. Is it possible to restore the specific 
weight and color of the past? Possibly not, but in that case 
we must admit as much and criticize all the distortions that 
have arisen from seeing the past in terms of the present. 

IV 

The Maghribis of the present day have taken no interest 
in the period under discussion. This is a grave mistake. As 
opposition to the glorification of Rome, they have been con- 
tent to vindicate Carthage; so making themselves heir to the 
myth of a Maghrib eternally torn between the orient and 
the Occident. 111 Today the oriental origin of Maghribi civi- 
lization can be argued more plausibly than ever, but if i^e 
go far back, beyond the Phoenicians, to an epoch when all 
civilization in the Mediterranean West was of oriental ori- 
gin, the contention becomes meaningless. As for the Cartha- 
ginian period, it is difficult, despite all the revolts and strug- 
gles of which echoes have come down to us, to contend that 
the Libyans and Lt by-Phoenicians had the same ambitions. 
True, we cau contest the facts recorded by the Greco- Ro- 
mans, but what positive proof have we to the contrary? 
What we must actually reject is the entire colonial point of 
view, according to which the Maghribis were nothing more 
than alien and unconcerned onlookers at a history enacted 
on their soil. It is futile to espouse the point of view of one 
foreigner as opposed to another, for the abstract approach 
which systematically subscribes to the contrary of what the 
colonial historians have said prevents us from getting to the 
heart of the matter and perpetuates a weakness in both our 
political thinking and our scholarship, Maghribi scholars 
have neglected any number of techniques (epigraphy, philo- 
logical critique, the interpretation of religious texts, etc.) 
that might prove useful to them, and this makes it difficult 
for them to undertake a radical critique of the colonial 

n> Especially Madanl, Qorlajanna jl Arba'a Usur. 
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perspectives. This lack of interest can only be attributed to 
cultural and national immaturity. 

What mates it all the more deplorable is that today there 
is a real possibility of approaching the history of this period 
from a new angle. What definite knowledge have we of the 
ancient Maghrib? Very little, and precisely this admission 
can be a source of progress. For a century historians have 
painted a picture full of medieval reminiscences and have 
felt justified in characterizing all Maghrib i history as, in the 
words of Gsellj "a history of mud and gore." 41 We must 
recognize once and for all that the few accounts by classical 
authors give us nothing but names, our readings of which 
are not always certain and whose forms change as they pass 
from Libyan to Greek to Latin, and that we can never be 
sure either of their sociological content or of their geograph- 
ical localization. If it is still possible to correct the geog- 
raphy of the Jugurthine War, which we thought we knew 
well because the Roman account was sure to be comprehen- 
sive, what shall we say of other texts whose authors were 
not restrained by any concern for precision? 42 It is Eutile 
to draw up a geography or paint a social picture of the 
Maghrib on the basis of ancient texts; this will never pro- 
duce anything more than a nominalist description. Conse- 
quently we must reject once and for all the classical con- 
ception of a North Africa entering history as a half-savage 
country sparsely populated with shepherds. If we are to take 
anything seriously in the ancient accounts, it can only be 
the trend they indicate, which seems to have been toward 
increasing social dispersion. We pass from nations in Herod- 
otus, Polybius and Sallust to confederations in Strabo, Taci- 

*i It would be easy to list the examples of circular reasoning' (inter- 
preting ancient history in the light of medieval history and then con- 
cluding that nothing has changed) in Gsell, Julien (Histotre de I'Afrique 
du Nord, 2nd ed-), Carcopino, and even in Camps (see his "Massinissa," 
p. 261). 

*i A. Berthier, Le "Bellum Jugurthmum" de Salluste, which moves 
the entire theater of the war to the Tunis- Algerian border (pp. 88f. 
and 95-96). 
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lus and Ammianus Marcellinus, and finally to tribes in 
Procopius and Corippus. The accuracy of the terms is not 
certain but there is no doubt about the tendency to disper- 
sion, which is the essential fact. Still, there can be no ques- 
tion of accepting it as a permanent state of affairs, for it has 
never been definitely proved. It has been widely spoken of 
for the last century, but a prejudice repeated a thousand 
times remains a prejudice. What idea can we form of Ma- 
ghribi society in the light of this tendency to dispersion? It 
is here that archeology becomes important, for it seems more 
and more to contradict the picture derived from the ancient 
texts. 411 

The hypothesis of a Libyan people, coming from the east 
by way of a not yet arid Sahara and imposing a homogene- 
ous civilization on North Africa through its language and 
culture, is no more proved today than it was is Gsell's time. 
Nevertheless, it is permissible to take such a cultural unity 
as a starting point, and the passage from prehistory to proto- 
history can then be defined by the superimposhion on this 
basic unity of a certain diversity resulting from protracted 
relations with the countries of the Mediterranean — a very 
relative diversity to be sure, since the cultures of these coun- 
tries were themselves of oriental origin. In any event the 
Maghrib ceased to be a cul-de-sac opening only on the 
southeast. This slow differentiation between two Maghribs, 
the one Saharan and Nilotic, descended directly from the 
neolithic, and the Mediterranean remained a dominant 
trait, reaching from protohistory into history and expressed 
in the opposition between Libyans and Gaetulians. It was 
the Mediterranean Maghrib that entered into history in the 
course of the three last millennia B.C.; the society that de- 
veloped there was comparable in its essential features to 
that living on the shores of the Mediterranean. As Camps 
points out, everything in the monuments, furniture, weap- 
ons, clothing and rites — the remains or memory of which 

■)it Camps, "Massin]Ssa. , ■ It is regrettable that whenever this author 
punctures an old prejudice he seem* to introduce a new one. 
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have been preserved by archeology and the art o£ the caves 
— suggests a sedentary agricultural population and nothing 
points to a life of nomadic shepherds. There axe no offensive 
weapons, the clothing is without ornament; on the other 
hand, we find porridge bowls indicative of agriculture and 
large necropolises implying a dense population. Camps ob- 
serves that while beef bones are abundant everywhere, very 
few bones of sheep or wild animals have been found, which 
would be strange in a country inhabited by nomads. 44 This 
sedentary society grew the most essential crops, concentrated 
in villages, traded with the opposite shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and created or adapted the Libyan alphabet. What 
was its social and political organization? Camps believes 
that since the main aspects of its economic base have been 
determined, we can infer a certain permanence and deduce 
a social structure of a kind known to us in history and in 
some instances existing down to our own times. 43 This de- 
duction is no more acceptable today than it was in Gsell's 
time, for it is based on circular reasoning. It would be more 
judicious to take the pro toll is tor ic Mediterranean societies 
rather than historical Berber society as our frame of refer- 
ence, or else to. resign ourselves to ignorance. Since what 
interests us is the overall movement, static pictures based 
on reconstructions are not indispensable. 46 

In this perspective, the contact between this sedentary 
society and the Phoenician seafarers at the end of the second 
century is no longer a meeting between barbarism and civili- 
zation, but rather between urban commerce and an agricul- 
tural society; its essential consequence was to cut this agri- 
cultural society off from the western Mediterranean. This 
helps us to understand the implantation and mediating role 
of the Phoenicians. Undoubtedly their urban organization 

4 * Camps, "Massinissa," p, 117. 

45 Here he reverts to Gsell and becomes more and more ambiguous. 

*e Such arguments drawn from archeology can never be absolute, but 
they nevertheless seem to carry more weight than obscure and unveri- 
fiable statements by andent authors. 
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influenced the Berbers and their towns. But its most impor- 
tant consequence was the formation of monarchies in the 
very regions where the old avenues of movement were cut 
off: in northern Morocco, where the traces of a powerful 
kingdom are preserved in imposing funerary monuments, 
and in the east where the names of ancient kings have come 
down to us. The creation of these kingdoms as early as the 
sixth century b.c. should be regarded, not as the culmina- 
tion of a normal development, but as a reaction to Phoeni- 
cian pressure and a consequence of the diversification noted 
above, The famous "back to the land" movement in fifth- 
and fourth-century Carthage was aimed at the destruction 
of the eastern kingdom, which was then replaced by another 
further west. In the genesis of this Numidian state in which 
two groups (Massy les and Massaesyles?) vied for supremacy, 
the policy of the Carthaginians played as important a role 
as the determination of the Berbers to resist their advance. 
The anti-Carthaginian movement as a whole, as manifested 
by the monarchies, failed, but the circumstances of this fail- 
ure were to be of the utmost importance later on. The 
Numidian monarchy came dose to attaining its end (the 
integration or destruction of Carthage) only when another 
foreign power was on the point of taking over. As events 
were precipitated, the Numidians defended themselves 
against the most immediate danger by playing off one for- 
eign power against another, because it was no longer possi- 
ble to resist them both at once. Time lost and irretrievable, 
an ambiguity of attitude imposed by the situation — these 
are recurrent motifs in the history of the Maghrib. 

During the two hundred and fifty years that the kingdoms 
lasted, Rome, intentionally or not, thwarted the natural 
movement of unification. The Moorish kingdom of Baga 
and the two Eocclmses incorporated the Carthaginian ports 
and resumed relations with Iberia; but the centuries-old aim 
of the Numidians, to retake Carthage, was not achieved. On 
the contrary, Rome imposed or encouraged the partition of 
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the Numidian kingdom, played on the hostility between 
Numidians and Moors, invested these kingdoms on every 
side with its colonists, merchants and soldiers, and finally 
annexed them both. If Carthage exacerbated the differences 
between these kingdoms, Rome brought them all into open 
conflict. The monarchic unification, which was the positive 
form taken by opposition to the foreign invaders, was now 
condemned; once halted, the movement could not resume 
on the same basis. During the two centuries of Roman 
domination, the opposition was negative: first retreat to 
mountain strongholds or flight to the Sahara, then religious 
schism — two negative expressions of a certain will to sur- 
vival. The universality offered by Rome and later by the 
church was a universality of servitude; freedom became the 
name for a return to protohistory. This was not a deliber- 
ate choice, it lay in the nature of the situation, and it is also 
a qualitative threshold of Maghribi history. 

True, none of all this is absolutely certain; we can neither 
be sure that a single family ruled over northern Morocco 
from the fifth to the first century B.C. nor that Massinissa 
really aimed to conquer Carthage, nor that Jugurtha wanted 
to get rid of all the Romans. The essential, however, is that 
a trend should be plausible, and this one is, for through it 
we can more readily explain the subsequent developments. 
What is this trend? Toward a tripartite division of the 
Maghrib, not in a political and vertical, but in a socio- 
historical, horizontal sense, which deprives the names of 
peoples and kingdoms of all geographical significance. In 
the eyes of the Carthaginians, the subjugated Libyan was 
opposed to the unsubjugated Numidian; in the eyes of the 
Romans, the African, or Romanized Numidian, was opposed 
to the subjugated Numidian within the limes, and both to 
the independent Moor. If Moor means western, the meaning 
is socio-political, for the center of the world was the Med- 
iterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean was the wall behind 
which there was nothing. The Moor was the un tractable 
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man of darkness; first localized in the region of Volubilis, 
he reappeared in the fourth century a.d. in eastern Algeria, 
and in the sixth century before the walls of Carthage. 

Before the arrival of the foreigners, the Phoenicians and 
Romans, a linguistic and cultural unity was accompanied 
by an economic duality — -agriculturalists versus pastoralists. 
Foreign pressure led to tripartism, first socio-political, then, 
after a process of consolidation, extending; itself to every 
aspect of life: economic, cultural, linguistic, geographic. The 
first division was social: assimilated subject, nonassimilated 
subject, and free natives; later it became geographical (cit- 
ies, country, desert), economic (commerce, agriculture, no- 
madism) and possibly linguistic (Latin, Punico-Berber, 
Berber). More important than the division itself was the 
inversion of values that accompanied the development from 
one sphere to another. In the economic sphere, the grada- 
tion from nomadism to urban commerce is positive; in the 
political sphere this same gradation must be regarded as 
negative; evolution went hand in hand with involution. 
The phenomenon we must try to understand is not so much 
nomadism (a prehistorian's problem) as re-nomadization 
(a strictly historical problem); what is difficult to interpret 
is not a lag, hut a regression that in some instances is sym- 
bolic. The farmer who has reverted to nomadism thinks 
only of returning to his land, his eyes are forever on the 
limes, though he knows that the desert is his only defense 
against an unconquerable enemy. This brings us to the 
problem ol the tribe. To say that the whole history of the 
Maghrib is a "history of tribes" — an expression dear to all 
colonial historiography — is meaningless, for it is well known 
that there are essential differences between the tribe of the 
camel-driving nomads (total tribal organization, the only 
possible one in a specific geo-economtcal setting), the clan 
of the mountaineers (balanced organization determined by 
socio-economic factors) and the symbolic taxonomy of the 
agricultural plains and plateaus, Those who start from an 
abstract or constructed notion of the tribe as the basic or- 
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ganization, which they then proceed to discover unmodified 
at every stage of Maghribi protohistory and history, will, to 
be sure, have the pleasure of rendering this history "ob- 
scure/' as Courtois puts it, but at the same time they will 
forgo all possibility of grasping the dialectic of the Maghribi 
development. The phenomenon of the tribe must be re- 
garded primarily as a "return to the starting point" in a 
particular historical situation, as the consequence and ex- 
pression of an arrested history, which, rigidified and insti- 
tutionalized, would serve as an explanation for all subse- 
quent arrests. We do not know where Maghribi history 
began, but we do know what it was unable to arrive at, and 
this interrupted journey has a name; the tribe. 

Because this contradictory aspect of the matter has not 
been understood, the tripartite division of the Maghrib has 
been taken in a physical sense: Moors, Numidians, Gaetuli- 
ans, and later Masmuda, Sanhaja and Zanata; it is useless 
to situate them on the map or to reconstruct them from 
smaller groups; this division must be regarded as an ideo- 
logical formulation of a reality that lies elsewhere. 

Can we go further and try to determine the social organ- 
ization of the early days on a local level? Is it permissible 
to make use of what we know of later periods to this end? 
No one claims to know exactly how social life was organized 
in the area under Carthaginian or Roman rule, and there 
is no reason to believe (as has been asserted without 
proof) 47 that the tribal system was shattered under foreign 
domination and later reconstituted. What we know of the 
kingdoms that succeeded the imperial power in the terri- 
tories abandoned by Rome does not give this impression. 
Even supposing that a tribal structure as we know it from 
later periods existed in the fifth and sixth centuries in the 
regions of Volubilis and Oran, and in the Aures Mountains, 

■* 7 The circular reasoning of Gsell, Julien and Courtois is evident, 
First they describe the initial society, investing it with medieval char- 
acteristics. After that there is no difficulty in representing all evolution 
as a return to the archetype. 
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and formed the foundation of the monarchies of the time, 
the phenomenon of a "return" to the tribal system, consid- 
ered" as a means of defense, should be investigated and not 
assumed a priori, 

The tribal system, in all its aspects and with all its sub- 
systems, must be described at the moment when it appears 
or reappears in history, after the Roman conquest, and not 
preconceived as a basic system at the very source of history. 
Its lasting importance in the Maghribi past is not that it 
conditioned an evolution or stagnation, but that it was a 
dialectic response (whether new or revived is of secondary 
importance) to a blocked historical development. This ac- 
counts for its twofold aspect: on the one hand, permanent 
as a means of self-defense and guardian of tradition, and 
on the other hand, transitional, as a provisional solution 
in the expectation of recrossing the limes. It endures be- 
cause the provisional situation endures. It can be under- 
stood only in reference to other situations of blocked de- 
velopment, that of the Celts for example.* 8 

Herein lies the importance to the modern Maghribi of 
the period under discussion; it is in this period that a situ- 
ation which was to be repeated with increasingly grave con- 
sequences first appears in the full light of history. In dis- 
regarding it, in failing to wrest it from the grasp of colonial 
ideology, the Maghribi condemns himself willy-nilly to 
propagating phantasms that prevent us from understanding 
and from acting. 

*a As is often the case, wc find the profoundest insights into this 
problem in Berque, See his "Qu'est-ce qu'une tribu nord-afticaine?" 
pp. 261-271. 
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With the fifth century and the coming of the Vandals, a 
period of false regularities and deceptive constancies begins 
for the Maghrib: secular rhythm, cycle of three generations, 
government by a foreign minority, the dream of reviving the 
Carthaginian Empire. And underlying all this, one perma- 
nent reality: tripartite Africa. 

The facts are known, at least from the Byzantine point 
of view, and nothing substantially new has been added since 
the beginning of the century. 1 In a Roman empire divided 
among various Germanic groups, it was inevitable that 
North Africa should fall a prey to the first arrivals: these 
were the Vandals, who were already established in Spain. 
Led by Genseric, they crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and 
carved out a kingdom, first in what had been Numidia, then 
in the vicinity of Carthage, which they took in October 439. 
The old Africa of the Caesars was reconstituted. This the 
western emperor recognized, resorting asusual to a juridical 
subterfuge, which consisted in pretending that the con- 
querors were merely asking for hospitality. But Genseric, 
who embarked on his adventure very late, at the age of 
forty — a frequent phenomenon in the subsequent history of 
the Maghrib — and lived until 474, was not satisfied with 
what the Romans had granted. With his eyes fixed on the 
center of the empire, he took advantage of every crisis and 
gradually built up a maritime empire encompassing the 
Balearics, Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. After a disastrous 
attempt, in 468, to stop the Vandal advance, the Byzantine 
emperor, the only effective ruler after the sack of Rome in 
455, recognized the fait accompli by the treaty of 474. 

All Genseric's conduct indicates a will to inherit the im- 

1 In most cases, Procopius and the Arab chronicles are paraphrased. 
Even CoiiTtois supplies more interpretations than new facts- 
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perial authority; 2 he did not pass beyond the confines of 
Roman Africa and made no change in the existing struc- 
tures, As an heir, he also inherited the difficulties of the 
declining empire, which in the fifth century enjoyed the 
support only of the big landowners and high clergy. Gen- 
seric dispossessed the former and alienated the latter with 
his Arian heresy. 

Illegitimate heirs, the Vandals were combated outside 
their African realms by the empire, and inside it by the 
church, which, injured in its interests and deprived of its 
dominant position, looked to Byzantium for help and en- 
gaged in intrigues while awaiting Us hour of revenge. This 
revenge, however, was not initiated in the east, but within 
the Maghrib, for the Vandals, having inherited the limes 
along with the country it delimited, were under continual 
attack as the Romans had been before them. After several 
defeats, it became clear that they could not win out, and it 
was only then that, by promising miracles, the church pre- 
vailed on the emperor to send an expedition. And a miracle 
came to pass: the victory of Justinian's army surprised every- 
one including Belisarius, the general in command, But long 
before the expedition of 533 we observe a Byzantinizadon 
of the Vandals, and it was their attempt to halt this process 
of peaceful reconquest that precipitated the crisis. 

Actually it was not so much a reconquest as a restoration; 
a section of the former propertied class, and first of all 
the church, recovered its lands. Roman landowners were 
given the right to demand the restitution of property which 
in some cases had not belonged to their families for as 
much as three generations. As a century before, the con- 
querors took over the lands, women and servants of the 

2 This aspect account* for the a posteriori view of rhe Vandals' 
motivation, Buc it seems absurd to speak of a "design" on Gen&eric's 
part. The same sort of 'design" could then he ohserved in the Aghla- 
bids. Sec CourLois, Lesi Vandales tt I'Ajrique, pp. 205-214. His notions 
of barbarian psychology arc rather elementary. 
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conquered. And along with the spoils, the Byzantines inher- 
ited the usual political and military difficulties. Regaining 
its place in the empire, North Africa was to share its trou- 
bles: schisms in the church, revolts in the army, rivalries and 
jealousies in the administration, Justinian issued laws as if 
nothing had happened in the fifth century, but after his 
death {565) the change became evident: with the connivance 
of the generals and the high officials, the landowners be- 
came the real masters of Africa. The fortifications around 
the cities, abundant traces of which still exist, bear witness 
to a disintegrating authority, intensified exploitation, and 
the steadily increasing opposition between the governing 
and the governed, the landowning and the landless classes. 
In this respect the situation was the same as in the eastern 
provinces of the empire: when in the middle of the seventh 
century the empire's southern neighbors, the Arabs, uniting 
in a state and creed, sallied forth from their desert penin- 
sula, they too conducted themselves as heirs. They would 
arrive in the Maghrib as successors, and once again it was 
this logic of inheritance that prevailed. In the end they were 
to imitate the Byzantines, employ the same methods and 
encounter the same difficulties. 

From 429 to 533, from 533 to 649, from 649 to 741: Van- 
dals, Byzantines, Arabs; easy victories over the foreign rul- 
ers, difficult conquest of the indigenous population; one 
master replaced another and in the end was content with 
the same domain that the Maghrib is had long been accus- 
tomed to cede to foreigners. We have spoken of a false 
regularity, a false continuity — false because their sole basis 
is one foreigner's point of view concerning another. Each 
successive foreigner vilifies his predecessor and promises to 
liberate the indigenous population. But what does the pop- 
ulation say? Or rather, what does it do? The essential phe- 
nomenon of these three centuries is the consolidation of the 
tripartite division: three regions, three historic levels, each 
determining the others. 
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The Sahara 



It was in the light of this tripartite Maghrib that the 
Saharan fringe acquired its historical importance; it would 
be a mistake to drown a chronologically determinate prob- 
lem (second to seventh century) in another much broader 
problem that is a matter of geography, 3 Three points re- 
quire discussion in connection with this historical Sahara: 
its economico-social organization, symbolized by the famous 
problem of the camel; the nature of the population; and 
finally its relation to the Maghrib as a whole. Gsell put for- 
ward an organic theory, according to which the imperialist 
policy of Rome drove the Maghribis into the desert and the 
Maghribis in turn drove the Ethiopian blacks before them 
with the help of the newly arrived camel, which from the 
first century a.d, on enabled them to transform the Sahara 
into a vast inland sea. Gamier tries to make the Romans, 
who are mildly criticized in the preceding thesis, appear in 
a more favorable light. In his version, the Romans deliber- 
ately populated the Maghrib with men and animals. These 
last unfortunately included the camel, which gave rise to the 
destructive nomad. Courtois rejects both these explanations, 
denying that the camel could have been absent from the 
Sahara in any part of the historical period* or that the 
Gaetulians and Ethiopians ever ceased to coexist; the new 
development, according to him, was the appearance in Trip- 
oli tania, from the third century on, of nomadic tribes 
(Luwata) from the Upper Nile; these tribes, says Courtois, 
were the cause of the evacuation decreed by Diocletian. 3 

a See Capot-Rey, Le Sahara frattfais: Brtggs, Tribes of the Sahara; 
UNESCO, Nomades et namadisme au Sahara. 

i Courtois, Lei Vandala de I'Afriquc, pp. 99 f. In criticizing Gsell and 
Gautier on this point, he is criticizing a whole method of utilizing 
ancient literature. See also Dcmougeot, "Le Chameau ct I'Afj-iquc du 
Nord Rnmaine." pp. 209-247. 

' It is evident thai Gsell s model was the policy of canlonnernent 
(confining the indigenous population to prescribed areas} in Algeria 
and that of Courtois is the Hilaiian invasion. 
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These three theories, which along with certain variants have 
gained wide acceptance, all go far beyond the available facts 
which are themselves uncertain since they depend very 
largely on the more than hazardous interpretation of the 
Saharan cave paintings. Thus far it has been impossible 
to determine why the camel disappeared from this region 
during the neolithic (if it did), nor at what date it was 
reintroduced, and in what numbers; furthermore, historians 
have continually changed their minds about the drying out 
of the Sahara: was it a process covering hundreds or thou- 
sands of years? The fundamental question, however, seems 
to be, Which came first, the camel or the nomad? All the 
authors we have cited assume that the camel was responsible 
for nomadism and that the nomads must have come from 
outside. This geographic determinism, whose most resolute 
proponent is Gautier, conceals all manner of political im- 
plications and above all indicates a total failure to under- 
stand the complexity of historical processes. It is perfectly 
possible that the camel had always existed on the northern 
fringe of the Sahara, but that over a long period men had 
no need to make use of it. Nomadism is not a state of nature 
or an invariable trait, but a mode of social organization. 
Over an entire epoch the population may well have shifted 
back and forth between agriculture and pastoral nomadism; 
there is no need to assume that an outsider must have come 
from the east. All in all, Gsell's view, as is usually the case, 
seems infinitely more acceptable than the later ones with 
their increasing concern for ideological justification. It 
seems probable that the bulk of the Maghribi population 
were renomadized; that, driven beyond the limes and taking 
possession of the northern Sahara, they found camels al- 
ready present in small numbers and bred more of them. 
There is no proof (except for the gratuitous hypothesis of 
a first Hilalian invasion) that the Luwata of Tripoli tania 
came from the east or that the blacks were driven out of 
the Sahara. The classical texts provide no assurance that the 
Ethiopians were really blacks or that the blacks and Berbers 
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were always in close contact. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that trans-Saharan trade always existed or concerned 
the greater part of the Maghrib. The only trade presenting 
some degree of probability is that between Bornu and the 
Tripolitanian trading posts; but neither its magnitude nor 
regularity can be determined. Moreover we have no assur- 
ance that the Maghrib was involved in it. All reconstructions 
by western historians are basically projections of later sit- 
nations. 

The problem of the Saharan Maghrib is not one of zool- 
ogy or climatology, but is in essence historical. It was when 
a part of the indigenous population took refuge in the des- 
ert, reverting to nomadism though determined to return 
north at the first opportunity, that the Sahara took on a 
specific significance; it retained this significance only during 
a very definite period, beginning with the Roman exploita- 
tion of North Africa and ending when the Sahara became 
a true connecting link between Black Africa and the Ma- 
ghrib, a development which in all likelihood occurred in 
the eighth and ninth centuries and not four centuries ear- 
lier. It was this Sahara, the Sahara as a place of refuge, that 
exerted a negative influence on the history of the Maghrib 
from the third to seventh centuries. Any attempt to seek its 
causes in extraneous, geographical, zoological or human 
(migration) serves only, in the last analysis, to obscure its 
significance as an involuntary return to protohistory. 

The Middle Maghrib 

This is the free Maghrib of the kingdoms, pushed back 
to the south and west, crushed and subjugated during the 
two centuries of Roman rule, and slowly reconquered from 

«Ttie book 10 which the reader is regularly referred, Bovil), Caravans 
of the Old Saltans, is closer to the historical Hovel than to history, The 
proof that is offered, the discovery of Roman coins in Mauritania, 
would have to he corroborated a dozen times, to carry conviction, Sec 
Maung, *'Le Pcriple de ia mer Ery three," 
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the third century on. The consequences o£ this setback were 
fragmentation and regression, as is clearly shown by a com- 
parison of the kingdoms preceding and those following the 
apogee of the Roman occupation. 

We have little information regarding these kingdoms de- 
spite the numerous hypothetical reconstructions based on a 
few inscriptions and monuments, 7 most of them late, dating 
from the fifth or early sixth centuries, and providing no 
basis for inferences with regard to the third century. Yet 
despite our ignorance of the stages of the Berber recon- 
quest, two facts seem established: the fragmentation of the 
communities, and the extreme caution of the chiefs despite 
their manifest desire to return to the northeast. Systema- 
tizing the indications provided by Procopius and Corippus 
in their accounts of the Byzantine wars, Courtois distin- 
guishes nine kingdoms, which he names. They are the 
Baquate kingdom around Volubilia, the kingdom around 
Altava in the Oran region, 8 the kingdoms of the Ouarsenis 
Mountains, of the Hodna region, of the Aures Mountains, 
of Nemencha, of Capsus (not located), of Antalas in north- 
ern Tunisia, and of Cabao in Tripoli tania. Two of these, 
those of Capsus and of Nemencha, are problematic in the 
opinion of the author himself; others are no less so, for in 
interpreting inscriptions Courtois extrapolates as unjusti- 
fiably as Carcopino did, and when he employs literary 
sources he runs the risk of mistaking the chiefs of armed 
bands on the frontiers of the Vandal or Byzantine territory 
for real political leaders. The kingdoms that merit our at- 
tention because they throw light on many subsequent events 
are those of Volubilis and Oran, which were independent 
and had few ties with the successors of the Romans, and those 
of the Aur£s Mountains and of Antalas which bordered on 

i See especially Courtois, Les Vandales de VAjrique, pp. 334f., where 
the whole question is recapitulated. 

a The chief of the Oranian kingdom was the famous Masuna, to 
whose family the thirteen djedars, funerary monuments of Christian 
inspiration, arc generally attributed. The word jidar, which means 
"wall" in Arabic, is used in the Koran. 
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Roman territory and carried on the old polity of Massinissa 
— extreme caution, combined with determination to allow 
no further westward advance on the part of the invaders. 
The Berber chiefs offered no opposition when the northeast- 
ern territory changed hands, but when Genseric's successor, 
disappointed in his Mediterranean ambitions, tried to ex- 
tend his control to the Maghrib, the inhabitants of the 
Aures revolted (477-484) and inflicted defeats on the Van- 
dals that gave the persecuted Catholic Church new hope. 
.Similarly after 535, when the victorious Byzantines tried to 
reconstitute Roman Africa, they were blocked by the same 
kingdom of Aures under Yabdas, who resisted for four years, 
took refuge in the west, and resumed the struggle in 546. 
The kingdom of Antalas in northwestern Tunisia also re- 
sisted the Vandals, and defeated them in 530. This defeat 
sounded the death knell of the Vandals' power in Africa, 
for it revived the courage of the Catholics and of the Byzan- 
tine emperor. Recognized by the Byzantines, Antalas helped 
them in their war against the Yabdas; treated cavalierly 
when the Byzantines thought they had no further need of 
him, he revolted, defeated the Byzantines in 545 and was 
defeated in turn the following year by John Troglita. The 
same resistance was offered when the Byzantines tried to 
extend their territory southward or eastward into Tripoli- 
tania. The details of these almost incessant struggJes are 
not known, but their significance is clear: the Berber chiefs 
were willing to recognize the theoretical sovereignty of the 
masters of Carthage, whoever they might be, but opposed 
any return to the past, that is, any offensive action on their 
part, The Berber kings were motivated neither by hatred 
nor duplicity nor inconstancy, but by a patient, stubborn 
policy, the old policy of Massinissa, carried out with the 
same methods: it consisted in shutting up the Byzantines in 
the Carthaginian redoubt and by-passing them to the south 
and ea^t. The final episode of Byzantine history in the Ma- 
ghrib bears the marks of extreme despair: lies, betrayals, 
acts of vengeance, surprise attacks, ail the stratagems of the 
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be sieged. p As usual, once the masters realized that their ex- 
ploitation of the country was nearing its end, they intensi- 
fied it beyond all measure and so brought about new revolts. 
Concerning the number, organization and degree of unity 
of these kingdoms, we are without information. But can we 
at least know their general character? Did the Latin lan- 
guage and Roman organization survive in them? Was Chris- 
tianity preserved? On the basis of inscriptions, some his- 
torians reply in the affirmative. But even if we accept the 
Christianity of these princes as proved, what kind of Chris- 
tianity was it? The generalized and virtually permanent 
insurrections under the Byzantines indicate that the Berbers 
drew a clear distinction between Christianity and the impe- 
rial power and held aloof from the Catholic Church because 
it was allied with the Empire. When long after the death 
of Justinian the church finally turned against the emperor 
in the Monophysite controversy, we find no indication of 
any popular enthusiasm for the church. Mention is made 
of a Donatist revival toward the end of the sixth century; 
mention is also made of Jewish proselytism after the per- 
secuted Jews had been driven out of Byzantine territory. 
All this means only one thing: that the Christianity of this 
middle Maghrib, which developed without contact with the 
church, gradually took on the form of an abstract mono- 
theism capable of accommodating itself to any dogma what- 
soever. This point takes on decided importance if we recall 
that it was in this part of the Maghrib, which had been 
autonomous for two centuries, that the Arabs first attempted 
to implant their new religion. 

The Subjugated Maghrib 

This is the part of the Maghrib that the Romans retained 
to the end of their domination and that was inherited suc- 
cessively by the Vandals, Byzantines and Arabs. Under the 

»For example, the execution, mentioned in all contemporary ac- 
counts, of the defeated Berber chiefs, Antalas, Cutzlnas and Garmul. 
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Vandals it was reduced to an area of one hundred thousand 
square kilometers 10 and under the Byzantines to the coastal 
regions and to the cities and their environs. Its territorial 
expansion, however, is of little importance; what we are 
concerned with here is its historko-social structure. The 
masters changed; their race, religion and language changed, 
but not so the structure. The large estates belonged to the 
state, that is, to the master or suzerain of Carthage; the 
medium-sized estates of the north were distributed among 
the conquering soldiers, who when the division was unjust 
revolted, which was far from a catastrophe for the indige- 
nous population. In the eyes of the serf, the day laborer, 
the tenant farmer paying rent to the landlord or the state, 
and of the landowner subject to the territorial tax, the mas- 
ter's identity meant little; the share of the harvest that was 
taken away from them increased steadily and attained in- 
tolerable proportions in the second half of the sixth century 
under the Byzantines. Despite the studies based on private 
or public documents of the time, in particular contracts 
dating from the end of the Vandal period 11 and Justinian's 
law of restitution, the social structure of the period is far 
from clear. This much is certain, however: the inhabitants 
of the Carthaginian region, the richest in the Maghrib, who 
should have been the backbone of the entire social edifice, 
were the poorest and most exploited of all. In their eyes the 
society represented by the imperial state and the church 
and symbolized by Carthage became a synonym for misery 
and injustice; it gave them nothing, and the famous peace 
emphasized by the historians, presided over first by the 
Romans, then by the Vandals, merely provided the possibil- 
ity of more intensive exploitation. We read that Rome 
introduced the state to the Maghrib and that the Maghrib 
subsequently lost this state to its great detriment. What 
content can we impute to this "state" for the fourth or sixth 

i°Sce Courtois, Lei Vandales de I'Afrique,, p. 184. 
ii Tab let tea Aiberthii, They arc generally believed to have been 
hidden during an attack by Antalas's Moors. 
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century? The state is above all a power relationship. From 
the third century on, the power of the state became increas- 
ingly that of the landowners and bishops; once this power 
was diluted, no one was able to centralize it or give it full 
legitimacy again. The subjugated Maghrib did not regard 
the continual skirmishes of the middle Maghrib as a mis- 
fortune; on the contrary, they provided a breathing spell. 
At the beginning of the sixth century, the "Moors" of An- 
talas drove the Roman landowners out of western Tunisia, 
and the joy of the Berbers enslaved to the landowners can 
easily be imagined. When the Byzantines were obliged to 
fortify the cities and establish a defensive ring around the 
Aures, when early in the exarchate of Gennadius (587) the 
Tripolitanians appeared before the walls of Carthage, it 
seems more than likely that these victories of the "Moors" 
owed a good deal to the help of the serfs, laborers and 
smallholders, who must have been glad to be freed for a 
time from rent, forced labor and taxation. Since the Cath- 
olic Church had thrown in its lot with the established power, 
it seems reasonable to infer that the community of interests 
between the Berber "Romani" and the "Mauri" outweighed 
all cultural or even linguistic differences between them. In 
the long run, however, the most important consequence of 
this "dispersion" of political power was the revival of local 
groupings, especially of the clan whose defensive function 
required it to be as large as possible. When "public life" as 
the foundation of the Roman system is contrasted with the 
"private life" that became the dominant element in the 
Moslem period, it must be remembered that the weakening 
of the Roman empire was accompanied by the decadence 
of "public life." 

Thus far most writers have attributed this turn toward 
private life, toward the endogamous clan, to an eternal trib- 
al structure, without bothering to look into the situation 
at the apogee of the Roman power. Perhaps the time has 
come to consider it as a response to clearly defined problems. 
Later on this solution would come to be regarded as a model 
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of behavior in times characterized by a diffuse authority 
without recognized legitimacy. But when a historian en- 
counters it for the first time, he is in duty bound to perceive 
its freshness and specific character, even though subsequent 
research may some day thrust its origins further into the 
past. The phenomenon, of course, is by no means peculiar 
to the Maghrib; what is specific is a certain similarity be- 
tween this "regressive" evolution of the subjugated Maghrib 
and that of the two other Maghribs — a kindred destiny 
transcending geography and time. But similarity does not 
mean unity. The clan model of the kingdoms and the tribal 
model of the desert nomads performed the same function, 
but there is no justification for lumping the two together 
and speaking of an identical tribal structure. The clan 
model is more territorial than has been thought; in the long 
run genealogies and memories change as a group moves 
from place to place; the group becomes an agglomeration 
of men of diverse origins, united by their presence in the 
same locality. How can this fact, which has been recognized 
time and time again, be accounted for unless we start from 
the principle that the group is a product, not of subdivision 
and dispersion but of a defensive pact among individuals, 
whose permanence is guaranteed down through the genera- 
tions by the "name" which has been chosen and which no 
member of the group is free to abjure? And if this is true, 
what point can there be in attempting to draw a historical 
map of the tribes? 1 ^ 

Once established, this model was to endure in the Ma- 
ghrib as long as the problems of exploitation and illegiti- 
mate power had not been solved. The consequence was the 
isolation of the fortified cities and the inexorable decadence 
of the countryside. For this no doubt the continual wars 
were to biame, but also the indifference of the population 
toward something that had ceased to belong to them. 

A tripartite Maghrib united in defensive regression, a 

12 Compare the reasons for rejecting the "positivist" theories given 
by Beique in his article "Qu'est-ce qu'une tribu nord-africaine?" 
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dispersed, impoverished society: these were the consequences 
of a history — not a geography — that began when the move- 
ment initiated long before Massinissa was crushed. The 
people of the Maghrib i have asked, "What did Rome bring 
us?" It was neither strong enough to control the whole 
country nor weak enough to abandon it; a sterile equilib- 
rium was established between the three Maghribs and above 
all within the middle Maghrib, none of whose kingdoms 
was able to gain the upper hand without outside help. At 
the same time the people of the Maghrib became accus- 
tomed to waiting for outside or supernatural help against 
foreign rulers; this attitude consolidated the structures of 
the middle Maghrib and helps us to understand why the 
victory that often seemed so close always vanished at the 
last moment. The Maghribis approached Carthage, their 
goal, only when other conquerors knocked at the door, A 
prisoner between sea and sand, the middle Maghrib vege- 
tated, waiting for a chance that came too late. But its aim 
never varied: to retake Carthage, reach the sea, and unify 
the kingdoms of the center. 

In this perspective the third conquest, that of the Arabs, 
brought no innovation. After an initial period, when it 
looked as though they might evade the forces we have de- 
scribed, the Arabs gave in to them; in the middle of the 
eighth century the tripartite Maghrib was reconstituted. 



II 

The conquest of the Maghrib by the Arab armies over a 
period of some fifty years is known to us almost exclusively 
through Arab texts. These draw a distinction between re- 
connaissance raids and organized conquest. 

In 640/18 'Amr conquered Egypt and pushed on to the 
west; Barqa was taken two years later and Tripoli fell. In 
647/26, under the Caliph 'Uthman, an expedition was or- 
ganized and 'Abd Allah b, Sa'd b. Abl Sarh, governor of 
Egypt, was put in command. Reinforced in Tripoli tan ia, 
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the expedition entered Byzacenia. Byzantine Africa was un- 
der the authority of the patriarch Gregory, who had taken 
advantage of the religious dissensions between the church 
and the emperor to declare himself independent; giving bat- 
tle at Sbeitla (Sufetule) to the Arab army, whose strength 
has been estimated at twenty thousand, he was defeated and 
killed. The Arabs then sent out raids in all directions, but 
seem to have had no intention of attacking the cities of the 
north. The Byzantines (meaning no doubt the big land- 
owners who had now been deprived of their leader) offered 
to pay tribute, and the Arabs eagerly accepted. Are we to 
conclude that at this stage they were interested solely in 
loot? It should be remembered that the countries they had 
thus far conquered had been familiar to them for three 
centuries, whereas the Maghrib was an unknown quantity. 
At the most they may have heard some vague mention of it 
in Syria, as of a rich Byzantine province. This ignorance 
accounts for the Caliph 'Umar's reluctance to embark on 
the adventure and suggests that 'Uthman, his successor, had 
given exact orders concerning the tactics to be pursued. 

A second reconnaissance raid was made in 665/45, at the 
end of the great crisis that had shaken the Moslem commu- 
nity after the assassination of 'Uthman. In the meantime 
the internal situation of Ifrlqiya (Arabic transcription of 
the Latin Africa) had deteriorated steadily as a result of 
the religious struggles. This had not gone unnoticed by the 
Arabs established in Tripoli tania, who sent an appeal to 
the new Caliph. This second raid, led by Mu'awiya b. 
Hudayj, was directed against the cities of the north. Sousse 
(Susa) was besieged and taken, reportedly by 'Abd Allah b. 
Zubayr, and Jalula by Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. In this 
second raid the Arabs showed a better knowledge of the 
terrain and of the Byzantines' tactics. It had now become 
possible to organize a real campaign of conquest. 

This was to be the woTk of 'Uqba b. Nafi', who was al- 
ready familiar with Africa, having conquered the Ghadames 
oasis in 663/44 anc * taken part in the first raid. Having 
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worked out a strategic plan, he arrived in southern Tunisia 
in 670 with an army estimated at ten thousand horsemen. 
Employing tactics that 'Umar had recommended to earlier 
Arab conquerors, he chose a large plateau in the center of 
the country and there founded Kairouan (674/55). Then, 
instead of proceeding northward, he followed the central 
plateaus, so breaking with the traditional plan of conquest, 
i.e. to start at the coast and move southward. In the center 
there were few garrisons of well-armed and well-trained 
Byzantines, but on the other hand this was the middle 
Maghrib, which had been independent tor centuries. After 
an interim, during which he was replaced by Abu al-Muha- 
jir, who succeeded by a policy of moderation in gaining the 
confidence of the local chiefs, especially Kusayla, who later 
led the Berber resistance, 'Uqba recovered his command in 
682/62 and resumed the conquest, taking the route from 
Lamis to Bagaiya to Tahart. It seems certain that he passed 
through the Tlemcen region and reached the sea, whether 
the Mediterranean or the Atlantic it is hard to say. ia He 
gathered information about northern Morocco and may 
even have sent out some reconnaissance expeditions, but it 
would be hazardous to speak of a true conquest of northern 
Morocco, It seems well established that on his return march, 
probably over the same route, he divided his army. Attacked 
by Kusayla, 14 he was defeated and killed in the Biskra region 
in 683/64. His chief mistake no doubt was to bypass the 
cities of the north in the belief that it would be easier to 
conquer the middle Maghrib. In any event this policy was 
modified. 

The Arabs regrouped their forces in Tripoli tani a and 
waited for the second crisis of the caliphate, brought about 
by the revolt of 'Abd Allah b. Zubayr in Mecca, to be re- 

1* See Brumchvig, "Ibn Abd-al-h*akam ct la conquete de 1'Afrique 
du Nord par les Arabcs," pp. 108-155; a ' so L£vi-Provetical, "Nass 
Jadid," pp. 193-324, and its French translation. 

11 Some writers speak of the Byzantine allies of Kusayla (Kaslla): 
these were probably armed groups operating on their own account afteT 
the weakening of Byzantine authority at the end of the sixth century, 
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solved. A first attempt to resume the offensive under the 
command ot Zuhayr b. Qays al-BalawI was only partially 
successful, Kusayla was killed at Mems in 686/67 an ^ Kair- 
ouan retaken; but a Berber counterattack obliged Zuhayr 
to evacuate it once more, and shortly afterward Zuhayr died 
at Barqa. A second attempt, led by Hasan b. Nu'man, was 
more fruitful. He recaptured Kairouan in 691 /7a 15 and 
marched on to Carthage, which he took by storm the fol- 
lowing year, but it was probably retaken by the Byzantine 
army some time before 695, Hasan went on fighting with 
some success in the northern regions around Bizerte (Ben- 
zert). But tben he encountered the opposition of the Berber 
mountaineers, now united under the Kahina, chief of the 
Aures Mountains, and aided by armed groups of Byzantines. 
Defeated in the Baghai-Tebessa region, Hasan withdrew to 
Tripolitania, where he waited for the caliph to send him 
reinforcements. Immediately after this victory, the Roman 
or Byzantine landowners seem to have withdrawn their rec- 
ognition of the Auresian leadership, just as a century before 
they had tried to get rid of Antalas after defeating Yabdas. 
The determination of the Kahina and her sons to preserve 
the unity of command was interpreted as a desire to carry 
out a scorched-earth policy. Be that as it may, Hasan, in- 
formed of these dissensions, resumed the offensive in 695/76. 
Carthage was retaken and the Byzantines driven out for 
good. In 698/79 the Kahina was defeated. This meant the 
end of armed resistance, and Musi b. Nusayr, the new gov- 
ernor, drew the consequences. 

Appointed in 704/ 85, Mfjsa, for the first time, held his 
authority directly from the caliph and was independent of 
Egypt. He crossed the central Maghrib to northern Moroc- 

1 -'> Sec the story of Hassan's arrival in Kairouan, cited in al-Nasirj, 
at-Istiqffi., vol, i, p, 82: "He asked the Afariqa, 'Who is the mightiest 
of your kings:' 'The master of Carthage,' they replied." In this text 
Afariqa means "inhabitant* of Ifriqiya," without specification of any 
kind. 
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co; following "Uqba's itinerary, he entered Tangiers and 
sent his two sons, 'Abd Allah and Marwan, on reconnais- 
sance to the south. His policy was one of great moderation; 
the Berber chiefs embraced the new religion and as hostages 
gave the Arabs their sons, whom Musa established in Tan- 
giers. Did Musa's sons go beyond the VolubihVTangiers 
region? It seems doubtful in view of the fact that in 709/91 
Musa began to make preparations for a Spanish expedition, 
command of which he entrusted to a Berber, Tariq b. 
Ziyad. 

The foregoing facts seem established, though the conquest 
as a whole presents many obscure points. The sources are 
late and based on highly divergent traditions; but their main 
flaw is inherent in the nature of the documents themselves. 
The books of Maghazi (Moslem conquests) are often the 
work of jurists who wished to show under what conditions 
the various provinces had embraced Islam> because the ju- 
ridical status of the territories and their populations were 
determined accordingly. Wishing the people to enjoy the 
most liberal regime, the jurists accepted the most contradic- 
tory accounts. Gautier, who was not an Arabist, expresses 
his astonishment at this, but fails to understand that the 
chroniclers refused to choose between contradictory accounts 
because they wished to see the people enjoy the most favora- 
ble legal status. These juxtaposed versions were then taken 
over intact by the annalists, giving rise to disturbing fluctua- 
tions in chronology. It seems unlikely that this situation can 
be remedied even if older Arabic texts are discovered; only 
new Byzantine texts or numismatics might help. On the basis 
of the confused chronology at their disposal, western histori- 
ans have drawn questionable conclusions with regard to the 
slowness of the conquest. We must take into account the 
various crises of the caliphate, which several times brought 
the movement to a halt, and still more, the distance of the 
Maghrib from the Arabs' base of operations, which was 
Egypt, since Tripolitania was never more than a stopping 
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place. The Arabs confronted diverse enemies; the texts 
speak of Rum (Byzantines), Afranj (Romans), Afariqa 16 
and Berbers. A great deal has been written in attempts to 
define these terms. It would seem most plausible to regard 
the distinctions as socio-economic, the Rum being the rep- 
resentatives of military and administrative power, for the 
most part Byzantines, the Afranj being the landoivners, for 
the most part Roman or at least Romanized, the Afariqa 
the African city dwellers, probably bilingual and Christian- 
ized, and the Berbers the rural indigenous population. It 
is certain that each group had its own strategy of resistance, 
which did not make things easier for the conquerors. Un- 
doubtedly the saying quoted by Jbn Khaldun about the 
twelve apostasies of the Berbers 17 is nothing more than a 
rhetorical formula symbolizing the slowness and difficulty 
of a conquest that was very different from the Arabs' previ- 
ous conquests. But the slowness and difficulty seem to have 
resulted less from the attitude of the Berbers, than from the 
situation in the caliphate and the tactical error of bypassing 
the cities, so leaving the Byzantines bases from which they 
could easily foment revolts in the rear of the Arab armies. 

One attempt to account both for the vicissitudes and con- 
sequences of the Arab conquest is a theory originating with 
Gautier and handed down from book to book. 18 Those who 

is Cau tier's theory that the Afariqa were Phoenicians must bo re- 
jected, 

i" "Abu Muhammad b. Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani maintains that the 
Berbers apostatized twelve times between Tripoli and Tangiers; they 
were lastingly converted only when Musa b. Nusayr crossed the straits 
to Spain, accompanied by a large number of Berber chiefs, who settled 
there; it was then that the Maghrib was definitively won to Islam" 
(quoted by al-Xasiri, al-Istiqsa, vol. i, p. 80). This passage should 
probably be interpreted in the light of the social mobility introduced 
by the Arabs — which it implies. 

'SOne formulation of this theory occurs in Gautier, Le Passe de 
I'Afrique du Mord, p. 297: "Throughout the history of the Maghrib, 
we encounter the mutual attraction of the Berber and Arab nomads. 
The similarity in their modes of life and feelings outweighed the 
difference in their languages. The legend of the Kahina seems to show 
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criticize it, William M area is for example, have failed to take 
note of its twofold — cultural and economic — character. In 
the cultural sphere, Gautier distinguishes between the Ro- 
manized populations of the cities and the Punic popula- 
tions, and in the economic sphere between the sedentary, 
Christianized, and the nomadic, Judaized, populations. Ac- 
cording to this thesis the sedentary populations (Kusayla) 
opposed the Arabs at first, but the Punic majority among 
these populations were oriental, hence assimilable, whereas 
the nonassimilable Romans required order; after the first 
Byzantine defeats, the sedentary populations had two dif- 
ferent but compatible reasons for accepting the new yoke 
provided that order was restored. The nomads, for their 
part, were favorable to the Arabs from the start because of 
their identical modes of life (hence the almost immediate 
Islamization of a fraction of the nomads), but insisted on 
their right to go on pillaging. When the Arabs occupied the 
cities and were obliged to restore a certain amount of order, 
the nomads turned against them and the consequence was 
the Kahina's desperate revolt. Because of this double con- 
tradiction, those who resisted assimilation were inclined to 
accept the new order and those who were opposed to all 
order were easily assimilated. These circumstances favored 
the conquerors. But in this form Gau tier's thesis is merely 
an abstract formulation of the events of the conquest, with- 
out explicative value. It is evident that the two generals 
whose conquests were most enduring, Abu al-Muhajir and 
Musa, carried out the same policy as the earlier conquerors 
of the Maghrib, that is, to occupy the cities and leave the 
indigenous Berber masses under the authority of their chiefs. 
The conquest may well have been retarded less by the crises 

the influence of this unspoken sympathy, and this at a time when uti 
like the nomads the sedentary population realized the advantages of 
the Caliphate, a regular government and administration, and a certain 
degree of order . , , in short, of all those things without which a city 
cannot exist," 
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of the caliphate than by the contrary policy of intense prose- 
by tism zealously pursued by 'Uqba. Moreover, this explana- 
tion fits in with the subsequent developments. 

After 711 /gg the Maghrib became theoretically a province 
of the Arab empire, providing soldiers and slaves, and pay- 
ing tribute to fill the coffers of the caliph at Damascus, The 
administration that took form at Kairouan, the capital of 
the new province, was a copy of that set up by 'Umar I and 
'Abel al-Malik b. Marwan; it consisted essentially of a judi- 
ciary and of the daxDiiwin (offices) devoted to the collection 
of taxes and recruiting for the army. But the new empire 
was based on a religion and a language. What was the in- 
fluence of these in the new province? Islam does not advo- 
cate forced conversions, especially in the case of "people of 
the Book," Christians and Jews. What was the attitude of 
the conquerors toward the Berbers? In view of the extreme 
ideological contusion prevailing among the Berbers, it may 
be conjectured that the Arabs were particularly cautious in 
their approach to the populations of the middle Maghrib, 
all of whom were most probably under the influence of 
monotheism in one form or another. From the start the 
problem was more political than religious, and this would 
account both for the fierce armed opposition of the inhab- 
itants at the start and for the ease with which they were con- 
verted later on. It is more than likely that their conversion 
took the form of a recognition of sovereignty, quite compa- 
rable to the recognition with which Belisarius had contented 
himself in 533. But it seems possible that a large part of the 
western Maghrib was not affected by this formal recogni- 
tion. The military expeditions probably followed the more 
traveled routes, leaving vast regions, especially in central 
and southern Morocco, untouched. 

To speak of an Arabization of the Maghrib at this stage 
would be even more hazardous. True, Kairouan, a new capi- 
tal created ex nihilo, must have been an Arab city from the 
start; as a haven for fugitives from the destroyed cities, it 
may even then have played its role as a cultural nucleus. 
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But even taking account of the ease with which city dwellers 
change languages for politico-administrative reasons, we 
cannot be sure that the process of Arabization was rapid; 
indeed, the numismatic finds argue to the contrary, since 
the inscriptions on coins long remained bilingual. It is true 
that Arabic quickly replaced Latin as the administrative 
language. But if Latin seems to have disappeared with sur- 
prising rapidity, the explanation may well be that its im- 
plantation was far less extensive than is generally supposed. 
Genuine Arabization would presuppose a recession of the 
Berber language, a process that had certainly not begun in 
the eighth century. 

The conquest, which consisted essentially in the imposi- 
tion of Arab sovereignty, meant neither Islamization nor 
Arabization. 19 Arabization required many centuries and Is- 
lamization was the work of the Berbers themselves. Even 
the recognition of Arab sovereignty was ambiguous since 
the authority of the local chiefs was also recognized. The 
fact that Musa b. Nusayr, after hts easy victory, invited the 
Berber chiefs to share in the glory and advantages of future 
conquests, would seem in the long run to imply a certain 
form of local autonomy. 



Ill 

In recapitulating these facts, it is hard to refrain from ask- 
ing what was new in the Arab conquest. And yet, how many 
pseudoproblems the colonial historians raised, and how 
many pseudoanswers they gave! The long resistance? The 
resistance to the Byzantines and the Vandals was no less 
long. 20 The failure of Rome and success of Islam, the apos- 
tasy of the Berbers? This prevailing view argues a strange 

19 The situation was very different in Syria and Iraq where the 
process of Arabization had been going on for two centuries at the 
time of the conquest, 

20 It seems plausible to suppose that the accent put on this Berber 
resistance by the colonial historians conceals a desire to minimize the 
difficulties of the French conquest. 
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historical myopia. Certain writers speak of a "historical 
scandal," and scandal indeed there would be, if we supposed 
that the Maghrib was Christian in the same sense as nine- 
teenth-century France and from one minute to the next 
turned Moslem as it is today. If the terms of reference are 
the Rome of Augustus and nineteenth-century Islam, one 
may reasonably speak of a deliberate regression from civi- 
lization to barbarism. But if we ask what sort of Roman civi- 
lization, wEtat form of Christianity, what degree of Islami- 
zation — what we observe is not an abrupt break but a 
process of imperceptible change. It is an imposture to take 
Rome at Lhe highest level Df social organization and Islam 
at its lowest, and the "scandal" is purely subjective, for men 
do not pass from a remembered golden age to an anticipated 
decadence, but on the contrary from a real decadence (that 
of the Byzantines) to the hope of better things. Once we 
change our perspective, we are struck by the continuity of 
the process. 

Once iv e pose a pseudoproblem, we become lost in pseud o- 
explanations: 21 the drying out of the Sahara, the coming of 
the camel from the east, the spread of nomadism, the sleep- 
ing Carthaginian, the dormant savage in the Maghribi 
mind; or all these monsters concurrently* plotting the ruin 
of Rome from the first century b.c. on and so preparing 
the way for the Arab conquerors. In reality we find a process 
of slow, continuous change. It is only in the Jong view that 
the Arabs or Islam can be termed successful. The conquest 
of the middle Maghrib was a failure; what succeeded was 
the conquest of that Maghrib which all the preceding con- 
querors had controlled, often with less difficulty. In other 
words, the success of the Arabs was no more immediate 
than that of their predecessors. Here there is nothing new. 
And as for factors that later redounded to the benefit of 
Islam, some of these were indeed new, while others had long 

21 The last chapter of Julien, Histoire de I'Ajrique da \'ord. 2nd 
ed., vol. l, which recapitulate* Courtois's article "De Rome a I'lslam," 
pp. 24^ is an anthology of these pseiidoproblems. 
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been at work, A desire to settle in the country, which was 
not always present among the Phoenicians and Romans but 
greatly benefited the Vandals before the Arabs; the limited 
number of colonists; the nonexistence of an exploiting 
church; the relatively quick disappearance of vassaldom 
toward a distant sovereign; some of these factors had favored 
the Vandals, whose yoke was found more bearable than that 
of the Romans and who were regretted when they were 
gone. Social mobility? 22 This was certainly the most effective 
factor, one that had never before been present on so large 
a scale, but it was only after 711 that it took on its full force 
and even after that there were violent resurgences of an 
exclusive caste system. The existence of a national schis- 
matic movement, Kharijism? Donatism might have played 
the same role if the state and the church had not crushed it. 
There is nothing scandalous or miraculous about the Arab 
conquest; it proceeded along the same lines as those that 
preceded it. 

Very soon the Arabs were forced to content themselves 
with the part of the Maghrib that had been ceded to for- 
eigners ever since the Carthaginian period. True, the reli- 
gion of Islam spread to the middle Maghrib and the Sahara, 
but in the course of a slow process and for reasons that will 
be studied at the appropriate moment, i,e. when we deal 
with the time of their greatest effectiveness. There is no 
reason to marvel at the success of Islam nor to be scandal- 
ized by it; nor is there any reason to attribute to the Arabs 
a capacity for innovation they did not possess. They merely 
introduced into the Maghrib a particular way of worshiping 
God, and we cannot even be sure that the Berbers felt it to 
be so very new. Like the Vandals, like the Byzantines, the 
Arabs were heirs, and the discontinuity they are alleged to 
have introduced is merely a pretext for unfounded judg- 
ments, 

22 Fostered principally by the Wal&' (contract of clientage), an in- 
stitution well known to the Arabs, which enabled many Berber princes 
to become integrated with the Arab aristocracy. 
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The history of the eighth century (700-800/81-184) as re- 
counted in the Arab chronicles is, lite that of the two pre- 
ceding centuries, a history of Berber insurrections. The 
military conquest had* solved nothing. In none of these In- 
surrections was the name of Christianity invoked, unless we 
suppose, as seems unlikely, that the later Moslem traditions 
erased this aspect of the problem. 

The chroniclers wrote chiefly about battles, most of which 
took place in the east and in the regions of Tlemcen and 
Tangiers, which formed the main axis of conquest. Did this 
axis coincide with an important avenue of communication 
that an army of occupation was obliged to control? Was it, 
rather, a line of least resistance for the Arab armies, as op- 
posed to the plateaus and mountainous regions? Or was it 
simply what we have termed the middle Maghrib, for it is 
interesting to note that most of the fifth- and sixth-century 
principalities were situated in this region, Here the Berber 
populations found a seasoned organization capable of lead- 
ing them. The coastal cities seem to have been calm and the 
Arabs were not interested in the Sahara. 

Apart from what we can reconstitute on the basis of the 
chronicles, we possess little information about the popula- 
tions, political structures and methods of warfare of this 
period. The conjectures attempted by many western histo- 
rians must be judged for what they are: hazardous hypoth- 
eses. 

Though the events remain obscure because the internal 
situation of Maghribi society is unknown to us, some light 
is thrown on them by the events of the Arab orient. 1 During 
the eighth century North Africa was part of the empire of 

1 ThiA fruitful approach was adopted by Georges Mar^ais in his La 
Berbetie musulmane el I'Orient au moyen age, the best hook On the 
period. 
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Damascus and felt the repercussions of events in its center. 
These events themselves, however, are not clear: struggles 
between Arab clans, the Mudarites and Qay sites, amplified 
by quarrels over the Caliphate between Qurayshite clans, 
between the Umayyads and the Hashi mites, and within the 
Hashimite camp between Abbasids and 'Alids. The soldiers 
who went to the Maghrib to fight brought with them the 
ideologies that served to justify these quarrels. The history 
of the Arab empire at this period is undoubtedly more help- 
ful to us in understanding certain events in the Maghrib 
than was the internal history of Byzantium in a similar sit- 
uation, because Arab influence, comparable to that of the 
Catholic church in the third century, was far more wide- 
spread than Byzantine influence in its day. Still, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that everything that happened in 
the Maghrib can be explained by the internal development 
of Islam. Certain factors remain, and perhaps will always 
remain, obscure. 



Because of the rapidity with which the Arab state had de- 
veloped, its central organization was weak; the Moslems 
were not subject to regular taxation (the z&kdt was a legal 
form of alms), and the state derived its funds from the head 
tax (jizya) and the land tax (kharaj) on non- Moslems, and 
from the spoils of war. The center grew rich at the expense 
of the provinces, and under these conditions it was impos- 
sible to build up a stable organization in the Maghrib. 
Once the expansionist drive had died down, it was only 
natural that the state should undergo a crisis. The trans- 
formation of an oligarchic emirate to a world empire had 
created a need for reforms and raised enormous problems. 
A struggle for power had ensued; its three protagonists were 
'Uthman, 'All and Mu'awiya. 2 Two choices were open: ei- 

2 See Taha Irlusayn, Introduction to al-Fitna al-KubrH, vol. i ('Uth- 
man), 
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ther to build a conventional state in the image of other 
world empires— this policy necessitating an innovation 
(bid'd), namely regular taxation, was the one finally chosen 
by the Umayyad family representing the commercial aris- 
tocracy; or to perpetuate the system of egalitarian oligarchy. 
The latter was in the long run impossible, hence die des- 
perate character of the partisans of this policy, exemplified 
by Kharijism and by ShT'ism in its beginnings. In the end 
realism won out, and an empire was built, first on the mod- 
el of Byzantium, then on that of Persia. This development 
led to grave difficulties in the distant provinces. What form 
did the crisis take in the Maghrib? 

Proselytism played an important role. It has often been 
said that Islam was tolerant for fiscal reasons. But it should 
not be forgotten that proselytism was also necessary to Is- 
lam. Proselytism may indeed have been contrary to the in- 
terests of the Umayyad state, but this was not the first time 
in history that an expansionist movement had suffered from 
its own internal contradictions. The Arabs who converted 
the Berbers to Islam were not all favorable to the ruling 
family; on the contrary, most of the fuqaha* were hostile 
to it. Moreover, in the struggle between the Umayyads 
and the 'Allds, the Kharijites had combated the 'Alids, 
their former friends, more bitterly than they had the 
Umayyads. In the course of the first century H. the Khari- 
jites' relations with the masters of Damascus improved, 
but since the Kharijites remained a source of disturbance, 
the caliphs tended to send them to fight in the provinces in 
the name of God. Many went to the Maghrib. Strict and 
ardent in their piety, they were men of the desert, full of 
resentment against the wealth of the cities.* 

Political exigencies both in Damascus and Kairouan im- 

sit would be interesting to tompire the content and time of Com- 
modjanus with those of the Kharijitc literature, if \\c could be .sure 
that Commodianus was an African Donatist. See Brisson, Autonomisme 
et chfistiaiiisitte. 
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pelled the amirs to organize the western province, to put the 
people back to work and make them pay a territorial tax, 4 
The measures that the Arab historians and others after them 
regarded as tyrannical now seem necessary to the establish- 
ment of an organized state. The ensuing revolt is explained 
by the fact that a large part of the population had been 
beyond the control of any central power since the beginning 
of the fifth century or earlier. The struggles of the next half 
century were merely a continuation of those carried on by 
the Berbers in the fifth and sixth centuries against every 
non-Berber central power, especially when it strove to go 
beyond the traditional area of foreign occupation in the 
northeast. Another reason for the present revolts was that 
the Umayyads had revived the old caste pride of the Arabs 
as a principle of government. True, under 'Umar I, there 
had already been an aristocracy, but one based on seniority 
of conversion to Islam; under the Umayyads the old social 
barriers were revived and the army, which had provided the 
Berbers with a means of rising in the world, ceased to play 
this role. Everything conspired to reduce them to the condi- 
tion they had been in under the Byzantines, and this the 
Berbers sensed well before the tendency to Byzantinization 
was symbolized by Governor Yaztd's establishment of a pre- 
torian guard. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the motives for re- 
volt and the motives for adopting Kharijism as a justifying 
ideology, and here the factors inside and outside the Ma- 
ghrib overlap. 



II 

The Umayyad caliphs appointed eight governors in all after 
Musa. The first few continued to wage war and to prosely- 
tize, especially the second, Isma'Il b. 'Ubayd Allah b. AbT 

* On the relation of the kh&raj to the general history of Islam, see 
Levy, The Social Structure of hlam, p. 310. 
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al-Muhajir T appointed in 718/100 by 'Umar II. It is fre- 
quently stated by the Arab historians that Islamization was 
completed—meaning that of the Berber chiefs. 

In 720/102 Governor Yazid b. Abl Muslim resolved 10 put 
the population back to work and make them pay taxes; he 
set up a personal guard modeled on that of the Byzantine 
governors, having learned these methods of government in 
the employ of his master, al-Hajjaj, in Iraq. He was assas- 
sinated, but this was only a straw in the wind. 

The real revolt began in the west, in northern Morocco. 
In 734/116 'Ubayd Allah b. al-Habhab, who had proved 
himself in Egypt, was appointed governor. He delegated his 
powers to sub- governors, among them 'Umar b. "Ubayd 
Allah al-Muradi, who was sent to Tangiers. It should be 
noted that in this period the Arab armies were still advanc- 
ing along the Mediterranean coast and in the Sous, 5 and it 
was essential to keep a secure hold on the bases of operations 
(Ifriqiya and northern Morocco). Al-Muradi, we are told, 
tried a tax of one -fifth on the Berbers, a good part of whom 
had been converted, to Islam.** In 740/123 he was assassi- 
nated. The revolt was led by Maysara, who had been a water 
peddler in Kairouan. He was a Sofrite (uncompromising 
Kharijite), a man of great piety and not of low estate. His 
revolt was concomitant with others which broke out in 
Arabia, Yemen and Iraq and put an end to the Umayyad 
dynasty. Should this conjunction be regarded as mere chance 
or the consequence of concerted propaganda? 

The rebels were victorious. Returning to Tangiers, they 
immediately became involved in the internal dissensions 
common to all Kharijite groups. Maysara was killed and re- 
placed by Khalid b. Hamid. The governor of Kairouan sent 
an army made up of soldiers brought back from Spain and 
Sicily. In the ensuing battle the imperial army suffered a 
crushing defeat. At the news the east revolted. A second 

5 Throughout this period, Sous means Morocco south of the Sebou. 
Possiblv they were not very thoroughly Islamiied. which would 
account for the attitudes of both parties, 
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army (of twelve to seventy thousand men?) sent from Da- 
mascus under the new governor Kulthum b. 'Iyad was deci- 
mated the same year on the Sebou River and the survivors 
fled to Spain. After these two battles, all of northern Moroc- 
co was lost to the Caliph's authority. The Berbers of Spain 
had revolted at the same time, but were defeated. Further 
battles were fought in southern Constantine, on the marches 
of Ifriqiya, But before going under, the Umayyad dynasty 
had time for a slight revenge. An imperial army under 
I^anzala b. Safwan inflicted severe defeats on the Kharijites 
of Ifrlqiya in two battles (al-Qarn and al-Asnam, 741/124), 

At this date the Maghrib may be said to have won its 
autonomy; indeed, it had returned to the Vandalo-Byzantine 
situation, but this time under the banner of an Islamic sect. 
This choice must certainly be attributed to the Berber 
chiefs, who wished to establish or reestablish their kingdoms 
in the middle Maghrib. 

In the series of events related in the chronicles, which 
from now on concern only the eastern Maghrib and Spain, 
the desire of certain Arab aristocrats to carve out princi- 
palities for themselves is clearly discernible, an obvious indi- 
cation that their ties with the center of the empire were by 
now extremely relaxed. The descendants of 'Uqba b. NafV 
tried to do so in defiance of all legality. The first, 'Abd al- 
Rahman b. Habib (745-755/127-137), took possession of Kair- 
ouan, but his venture failed because of family dissensions, 
the Kharijite forces on the border of Tripoli tania, and fi- 
nally because of the intervention of the 'Abbasid caliph al- 
Mansur. The second attempt, this time with the consent of 
the caliphate, was made by 'Umar b. Hafs (768-771) and 
Yazid b. rlatim (771-788/156-175), descendants of al-Muhal- 
lab b. Abi Sofra, a famous general who had fought the 
Kharijites in Iraq. In the belief that he had pacified south- 
ern Tunisia, 'Umar advanced into the Tobna region. Encir- 
cled by a coalition of the Kharijites, he escaped only thanks 
to dissensions in the enemy camp. His successors continued 
his efforts but recognized the hopelessness of any attempt to 
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go beyond the borders of Ifrlqiya. One of them, Rawh b, 
Hatim {787-790) concluded a pact with a Kharijite chief, 
Ibn Rustum. 

Though the al-Muhallab family failed to carve out a prin- 
cipality for themselves in Ifrlqiya, the Aghlabids, who had 
been their lieutenants, succeeded. Al-Aghlab b. Salim al- 
Tamtmi, who had defended the Zab against the Kharijites, 
arrived in Ifrlqiya in 759/ 142 and served as governor for 
two years (7G5-767); his son Ibrahim b. al-Aghiab obtained 
the title of amir in 800/184 ano " handed it down to his heirs. 
Thus it was with the consent of the caliphate that the east- 
ern Maghrib achieved its autonomy — independently of the 
Kharijite schism but thanks to it. 

Ill 

The political content of the Kharijite movement can be 
sumraed up in two points; rejection of a Byzantine style 
state based on exploitation and inequality, and inability to 
set up a counterstate based on the organic development of 
already existing institutions. The same situation had pre- 
vailed before the coming of the Arabs, but it seems possible 
that the outcome of the old struggles against the Romans 
and Byzantines well outside the Carthaginian redoubt had 
doomed all subsequent attempts to forge an autonomist 
movement in the middle Maghrib. The Maghribis were 
now constrained to organize within the framework of Islam. 
Kharijism seemed capable of leading to the desired goal, but 
in practice it proved an interim solution because it im- 
plied unremitting hostility to a system that had to be main- 
tained if opposition was to continue to be fruitful. Without 
the system to tombat, the Kharijites turned on themselves 
and devoured each other. By the end of the eighth century 
Kharijism had fulfilled its role, which was to assert the au- 
tonomy of the Maghrib, but it had not given the country 
the national state to which it aspired. 

Can Kharijism be identified with a specific socio-economic 
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structure? True, it found its most ardent supporters in the 
least urbanized parts of the Umayyad empire (Jazlra, Yama- 
ma, Yemen, etc.), but to infer from this, as Gautier does, 7 
that its ideology was a typically nomadic one is venture* 
some. In view of its asceticism, frugality and democratism, 
and above all its subsequent development in the cities o£ the 
Mzab, one might equally well characterize it as typically ur- 
ban, strangely comparable to a kind of Calvinism. There is 
indeed reason to suppose that the middle Maghrib became 
impoverished and that its cities declined during the eighth 
century, but there is no reason to believe that the sole cause 
of this was the Kharijite war. In any case we know so little 
about the economic situation that it is wiser to abstain from 
any judgment. 

It is certain, on the other hand, that Kharijism extended 
the area of Islamic influence by its inner dynamism and its 
character as an opposition movement. It served as a banner 
for Berber autonomism but carried within itself the seeds of 
endless conflicts: uninterrupted criticism, deposition of ca- 
liphs, assassinations, theological controversy, all ruinous to 
the stability required for the organization of a great state. 
Small states whose history is little known to us were estab- 
lished on the basis of the Kharijite ideology: those of the 
Barghwata of western Morocco (744/137), of the Midrarids 
in Sijilmasa (757/140), and of the Rustumids in Tahart 
(761/144). 

Can this be called a return to the Byzantine situation? 
Yes, in a sense t but under different conditions. The subju- 
gated Maghrib also won its autonomy, keeping for itself the 
greater part of the wealth which previously had found its 
way to the east. Though still divided into principalities, the 
Middle Maghrib was now animated by an oppositionist ide- 

t This thesis of Gautier — "Kharijism was essentially a Zanati 
phenomenon, i.e. destructively nomadic," is even weaker than his theory 
of the conquest, especially since the author himself recognizes that the 
Kharijite revolt resulted in the foundation of the kingdoms of Tahart 
arid Fez (which incidentally, is untrue) and in the development of the 
oases on the fringe of the Sahara. 
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ology which denied the legitimacy of the power established 
in the northeast. The Saharan Maghrib had ceased to be a 
historic redoubt, and had been opened to the commercial ac- 
tivity of the Middle Maghrib. To a certain degree, these pos- 
itive aspects had been present in all the preceding periods, 
but never all together or definitively. The Donatist schism 
had been crushed, the Vandals had been unwilling to con- 
fine themselves to Africa and the Byzantines to sever their 
ties with the center of the empire. At the end of the eighth 
century the elements of autonomy were established, and this 
perhaps accounts for the definitive Islamization of the 
Maghrib. 

So ends the first part of Maghrib history, in which the 
Maghrib always expresses itself negatively. If we look at that 
history from the outside, it is easy to represent it as the 
story of foreign exploits on African soil.* Seen from the in- 
side, it is a series of refusals expressed by the desire to return 
to a past situation: on the social level through a revival of 
tribalism, on the political level through the reconstruction 
of the Middle Maghrib kingdoms, on the religious level 
through innumerable schisms, and on the geographical level 
through repopulation of the Saharan redoubt, The most es- 
sential determinant in the history of this period is perhaps 
the fact that the Maghrib was a "Finistere," a dead end, 
where human groups stopped and became isolated because 
they could go no further. Given this historical situation, 
which lasted long enough for provisional solutions to be- 
come durable components, it is easy to adduce determinants 
of all sorts — racial, 3 psychological, 10 social, 11 geographical — 
but these are mere facets, and not essential causes. The cen- 
tral level oi the social structure, which reflects the dialecti- 

h Camps, Monuments et rites, p. 8. 

y Charlts-Picard. La Civilization tie I'Afrique romaine, p. nfj: "The 
possibility is not excluded that African man is by nature hostile 10 
technical activity," 

ir >GstIl, Histoire ancienne, pp, nfj and 274-285. 

iilbhl. 
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cal evolution of internal and external factors, becomes a 
permanent datum that explains everything, a smooth mask 
on which the passage of foreign civilizations leaves no trace. 
Non-Maghribi historians raise questions that seem legiti- 
mate, "Who are the Berbers?" the prehistorians ask. "How 
did they develop from barbarism to civilization?" ask the 
protohistorians and classical scholars. "Why did they es- 
pouse Islam?" ask the medievalists. But behind these ques- 
tions others, far less innocent, are concealed. Did they miss 
the age of metals? 12 Did agriculture come to them from the 
Phoenicians? Did they fail to appreciate the political organi- 
zation of Rome? 13 Actually these are barely veiled asser- 
tions, beneath which lies the same old horrified outcry: 
What a scandal that they should have been converted to 
Islam! 14 During the period of triumphant colonization this 
was thought to be a simple, easily corrected, error; when the 
Berbers refused to be persuaded that they had missed the 
boat with the Romans and had better not make the same 
mistake in their dealings with the modern colonizers, the 
concept of the Berber as the eternal laggard of the Mediter- 
ranean world, always a bit behind, 15 became popular. This 
in turn lost its appeal and was replaced by the theory that 
the Berber lacked "authenticity," that he was always untrue 
to himself. In the first century B.C., we are told, Massinissa's 
Maghrib had the chance to be itself, but preferred to be 
Carthaginian; 16 this was the unpardonable mistake. It is safe 
to say that this idea will win numerous adherents, even 
among Maghribis. 

s-ijulien, L'Histoire de I'Afrique du Nord, and ed., vol i, p, 444; 
Furon, Manuel de prehistoire generate, p. 458. 

13 "For Africa this was a disaster . . , which gradually reduced the 
Romanized natives to the elementary civilization from which the ambi- 
tious egoism of the Caesars had so opportunely raised them" (Courtois, 
Les Vandales et I'Ajrique, p. 214). 

14 Ibid., pp. 64, 358, 359, 

i^Gsell, Histoire ancienne, pp. 236, 274. 

ie "A curious example of Berber nationalism, Massinissa, a client of 
Rome, was the propagator of Punic civilization" (Camps, "Massimssa," 
p. 301). 
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But this notion that the Berbers were lacking in will to be 
themselves is no more tenable than the idea of a backward- 
ness clinging to them like a curse from neolithic times. From 
the first century B.C. to the eighth century A.r>. the will of 
the Berbers to be themselves is revealed by the continuity of 
their efforts to reconstitute the kingdoms of the Carthaginian 
period, and in this sense the movement was crowned by suc- 
cess. The only remaining problem, an important one to be 
sure, is the time factor. The reconstitution took too long, 
with the result that temporary structures solidified and lost 
all malleability. Camps' hypothesis is worth considering, 17 
provided two observations are taken into account as follows. 
First, Massinissa did not himself choose to be Carthaginian- 
ized; the situation forced his hand, and that situation is 
called Rome. We read in julien: "If our minds were not 
haunted by the heaps of ruins created by the invasion of the 
Hilalian Arabs, we should feel less admiration for the work 
of Rome." 1 " A purely subjective haunting, for the Maghrib 
of the seventh century could not foresee the future; the Hi- 
Ialians undoubtedly come in handy, serving to justify Bu- 
geaud as well as the- Roman consuls. Secondly, it is always 
futile to reconstitute historical events that did not take 
place, for even if Massinissa had developed a genuine Ber- 
ber civilization, would Rome have spared it? Other peoples 
whose civilizations were thousands of years old at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era did not escape the leveling pressure 
of Rome. 

Behind ah these brilliant hypotheses we invariably find 
the same assertion — that the Maghribis never knew where 
tneir true interests lay: confronted by Rome, they turned to 
Carthage, their enemies of the day before; dominated by the 
Arabs, they took refuge in Islam; conquered by France, they 
turned to Arabism. And this eternal naughty child is re- 
minded that he must once and for all choose correctly, mean- 
ing of course the Mediterranean community. If this logic 
were to be accepted, there would be no end to the repri- 

17 Camps, Monuments el rites, p. 274. 

'8 Julien, Histoire de 1'Afrique du Nord, 2nd ed. f vol. i, p, s^z. 
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manding of the peoples of the earth, for all of them in one 
way or another have at some time made a bad choice. If a 
Maghribi were to rewrite the history of France or England 
from the point of view of the Celts, stressing their negativ- 
ism and inau then ti city, he would be laughed at; yet that is 
what many learned scholars do, page after page, and on the 
pretext of friendship. This is "colonialized history," or the 
endless telling to certain peoples what they ought to have 
done in the past. 

The immutable datum we must take as our starting point, 
while constantly analyzing its dialectic, is the Berbers' in- 
creasingly violent rejection of foreign exploitation and their 
determination to resume the course interrupted by the Ro- 
man conquest. This goal was attained in the eighth century 
under the banner of an Islamic schism, Failure of Rome, 
success of Islam — these are moral or subjective judgments. 
The reality consists of elements that must be analyzed: the 
halting by Rome of a natural development of the Maghrib 
and the long, too long, wait before the movement was re- 
sumed; a period of waiting which consecrated a structure 
that was itself the result of an arrested history. This consoli- 
dated structure had a character of permanence, since every 
subsequent setback gave it new youth. It was neither a curse 
nor inevitable: Rome might have dominated Africa as far 
as the Niger or might have abandoned the Maghrib much 
earlier than it did. In either case, everything would have 
been different. As it was, the Maghrib had to wait for cen- 
turies before resuming its arrested march. That is the essen- 
tial fact, and it is futile to look elsewhere— in an unavowed 
desire to justify Rome — for the primary cause of the subse- 
quent developments. Once we accept this truth, we realize 
why the people of the Maghrib have always regarded their 
Islamization as a victory 13 and not as a defeat. And we can 
avoid posing problems as futile as they are insolvable. 

is "Their [the Berbers'] hearts opened to the call of Islam because in 
it they saw a means of national liberation and territorial independence, 
and at the same time a guarantee, for the mind and the heart, against 
all servitude" ('AUal al-Fasi, Al-Harakat al-Istiqlaliya a Introduction. 
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The period from the ninth to the thirteenth century has a 
a unity of which all historians, early and modern, have been 
more or less clearly aware, essentially because in this period 
a drive toward empire building developed and because after 
several unsuccessful attempts the Maghrib was united for 
the first time. This unification did not last, but we should 
not conclude a posteriori that it was doomed to failure. 
These centuries might also be characterized as the period in 
which, at least for a century and a half, the Maghrib domi- 
nated the western Mediterranean. From the standpoint of 
our major concern — the emergence of a Maghribi personal- 
ity, as history reveals it — the essential fact about the period 
is that the unification was accomplished in the name of a 
religious idea. An orthodox doctrine had not yet been clear- 
ly defined; 1 all Islamic doctrines were successively tried: 
Khar ij ism, Zaydism, Shi 'ism, Malikite militantism, Almohad- 
ism; only in the thirteenth century was orthodoxy defini- 
tively victorious. In this part of its history, then, the Ma- 
ghrib is perceived through a succession of religious move- 
ments, and for a time its history becomes their history. Are 
we to generalize and say that all political action in the Ma- 
ghrib was in essence religious? 2 It would be naive to reduce 
these movements to their religious dimension; they are to be 
seen, rather, as twofold in aim — religious and political- — 
and with a simultaneous, schismatic and national growth of 
consciousness. True, the factor of religious mediation is of 

iThis point, essential to the understanding of the politico- religious 
movements prior to the fifth century H. has never been brought out in 
Moslem historiography. (See Laoust, Les Schismes de I'Islam.) 

2 This is the point of view of most orientalists and Arabic scholars. 
Yet Ibn Khaldun, whom they are so fond of quoting, says the exact 
opposite in his Muqaddima, to wit, that religious doctrine is necessary 
to political action, but as a condition of success, that is, as a means, 
not as an end. 
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The Imperial Maghrib 

the utmost importance, bin the political aim pursued must 
not be minimized, even though from our vantage point it 
can only be inferred. 

Yet even when the motives of a political movement, the 
general conditions under which it operated, are well un- 
derstood, they tell us nothing about the means by which the 
movement achieved success, and it is here that our knowl- 
edge is deficient. We strongly suspect that all these move- 
ments depended in large part on the trade routes, especially 
those of the Sahara (it is important to note thai in our opin- 
ion the trans-Saharan trade did not become crucially impor- 
tant to the Maghrib until the ninth century), but it is a long 
way from such hypotheses to a cogent proof, Without losing 
sight of the true line of development, we are obliged for the 
moment at least to stress the politico-religious factor, for it 
is this aspect that can best be studied on the basis of docu- 
ments at present available, though we are fully aware that 
such a study can provide at best no more than a half- 
truth/ 1 

'On the pretext that only economic history can be regarded as 
explicative, which is true though such history is almost beyond our 
reach at the present time, the ideological history, which is perfectly 
accessible, has been neglected. There is not a single book about the 
development of Malik ism in North Africa. Drague (pseudonym for 
Spillmann), Esquisse fl'hisioiw rgligiettse du Maroc is not very useful. 
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5. Islam and Commerce: 
The Ninth Century 



The ninth century was a century of Islamization. The pro- 
cess has not been studied in detail, but it seems certain that 
this Islamization went hand in hand with commerce. The 
commercial colonies established by Arabs at the crossroads 
of an alien world provided a model for public and private 
life, and since this commerce covered a wide territory, it en- 
abled Islam to penetrate the entire Maghrib. 4 It determined 
not only the content of the "states" that now came into be- 
ing but also the relations between them. Even Kharijism, 
that ideology of opposition, was taken up by the commercial 
community. Let us first take a look at the political map at 
the beginning of the ninth century. It will provide us with 
a typology of state organizations. 

The Western Maghrib 

This is the region about which least is known; what little 
information we possess is of late origin, which is only natu- 
ral since the caliphate lost all hold on northern Morocco 
after the battle of the Sebou. 

The Barghwdta 1 ' 

To the south of the Sebou, on the Atlantic plains, the 
embryo of a state took form; it is believed to have been 
founded about 744/127 by Salih b. Tarif. Taking the gen- 
esis of Islam as his model, Salih declared himself a prophet, 

4 We can form an idea, of this process hy observing the most recent 
developments in Black Africa. See Levtzion, Muslims and Chiefs in 
West Africa. 

* The Barfjhwa(a have often been identified with the Baquates of 
the Roman period. This is pure speculation. 
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